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A SPRIG OF MISTLETOE: 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“A Pretty Angler,” ‘A Mysterious Husband,” 
“A Little Love Chat,” “* Won Without 
Wooing,” &c., Ke. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
NEW FACES AT HAGANHAUGH. 


Tous life, a joyous dream— 
Thus life, a tale of woe— 

Is but the passing stream 
That dotn to ocean go. 


Wuew Colonel Haverland grew sufficiently 
composed to tell the story of his ruin he related 
it, with a soldier’s brevity, to his son Beaumont. 

nere was nothing new in it, but, for the sake 
of keeping the thread of our story intact, it must 
be related here. 

“T have speculated,” he said, “ with the hope 
of doubling my income, and I have paid tne 
penalty of running after a shadow. Wadmore, 
T believe, gave me the best of advice, but he is 
n0 more than mortal, and has erred. I have 

ad several little losses, but. the great crash 
comes from the Hassard Deep Rock Mining 

ompany.” 

“But how is it that the old place is to go>” 
asked Beaumont, gloomily. 


iti . : 7 
T have mortgaged it,” groaned the colonel, 
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“and the man—a Jew named Solomon—has fore- 
closed. It is to be put up to auction to-mor- 
row.” 

« Haganhaugh knocked down to a stranger!” 

Beaumont’s face was set.and the words came 
through his teeth with a hiss of agony. 

«* And you, my dear boy, must sell out.” 

[don’t care about that se muca. I would 
have gone abroad for a time—worked in the 
colonies—done anything. But to think that the 
old place is going from us from ever. It is 
bitterly hard to bear.” 

« Your mother and Vida too. Whata heavy 
lot lies before them. Every penny is gone. I 
have absolutely nothing.” 

« But I have a pair of hands,” said Beaumont, 
resolutely, “‘ and they shall do something. Who- 
ever gets this place won’t be hard upon you for 
afew days. Meanwhile I will run up to town 
and settle about my commission. There are 
some debts to pay, but I am certain of a bal- 
ance—enough perhaps to keep me going in a 
quiet way for a year.” 

He spoke as cheerfully as he could, but the 
hand of inexpressible sorrow was upon him, and 
when a family council was held it was the 
women who really bore themselves the bravest. 

‘Better anything than this constant worry 
and anxiety,” said Mrs. Haverland. “We know 
the worst now; nobody can harm us further.” 

“We must go to some place where we shall 
not be known and labour for our bread,” Vida 
said. “Iam notsorry. Inaction has been in- 
juring me fora long time past.” 

Beaumont went back to town to attend to his 
own affairs, promising to return ina few days, 
and those left behind began to pack upa few 
things they valued and which they could right- 
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fully call their own. There was no keeping the 
thing a secret, and the colonel, calling his ser- 
vants together, told them they would soon have 
to leave Haganhaugh or remain there under 
another master. 

All were sorry, and there were some tears 
shed in quarters from whence tney were least 
expected. 

An old stableman, of a taciturn disposition, 
and previously reputed to be without affection 
for any living thing, sobbed like a child, and 
lay awake all night in his room over the stables 
moaning. He also openly tnreatened to do vio- 
lence to any person who dared to set his foot in 
the old place—but the colonel reasoned with 
him. 

«It is only just, Withers,” he said. “Ihave 
had other people’s money for Haganhaugh and 
I have spent it. There is no injustice from 
anybody, and any unseemly conduct on your 
part wiil disgrace mE.” 

So Withers promised he would try to bear it 
as well as his master, but he went about the 
village raving against those who had “robbed 
Master Beaumont of bis birthright.” 

As he had never before spoken of his young 
master in terms of affection, rarely speaking of 
him at ail, his taking this view of the matter 
excited no little surprise. 

“But you see I bean’t one of the mealy- 
mouthed sort,” said Withers, on being taxed 
with a suddenly developed love for Beaumont. 
“I don’t scrapeand bow and teil ’em all I think, 
but I have it here’’—he struck his chest a 
mighty blow as he spoke—“and when it’s wanted 
it comes out at the right time.” 

A demonstration of sympathy was got up on 
the part of the villagers, and a little testimonial 
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of their affection was subscribed for and pre- 
sented within three, days. It, was not a very 
valuable gift in a pecuniary sense, being only a 
small gold pencil case, but Vida, who received 
it, prized it as the gift of those to whom every 
penny subscribed was a sacrifice. and, in bidding 
adieu to her old friends, shed bitter tears. 

The news of the sale of Haganhaugh was not 
long incoming. -Mr. Solomon, the obliging Jew 
money-lender, wrote to say than it had fetched 
just one hundred pounds above the mortgages 
upon it and that hundred pounds had been 
swallowed up in the expenses of the sale. He 
enclosed the auctioneer’s statement of account 
as a proof of this declaration. 

In a postscript he said the new owner was not 
in a great hurry to turn the colonel out, but, 
having bought the place, he was naturally 
anxious to take possession of it, and he was 
quite willing to allow the Haverland family to 
remain UNTIL THE END OF THE WEEK. 

““Why, confound the cad,” said the colonel, 
angrily, “‘ the man writes as if they-were coming 
into a shop that has been todet. At the end of 
the week! Why did not hesay to-morrow? My 
darling, we will away from it to-night.” 

*«At once,” said Mrs. Hayerland. 

And the servants were. desiredito, get their 
packages together and convey them»to the. sta- 
tion in readiness for the evening up! train. 

While this was being done-the. colonel, walk- 
ing very erect, went on to‘the. post-office and 
telegraphed the following message to Mr. Solo- 


mon: 


«THE person who<hassbought ‘Haganhaugh 
and seems to enjoy theiprivilege of being a client, 
and perhaps friend, of yours, can have the place 
at once. We leave to-night.” 

This was a tremendous outburst from a man 
of his placid disposition, and -he-was.a little 
sorry half an hour afterwards that he»had been 
so violent. But he might have keptwhis sorrow 
for a more deserving object, and hardwwords to 
such a recipient were as pebbles castagainst a 
stone wall. 

Their departure was so.abrupt that it-was not 
known in tne village until too late for my.as- 
semblage of well-wishers, and they left as quietly 
as if. they were going. on an ordinary trip to 
town. ‘The only demonstration was on the part 
of old Withers, who went down to the station on 
the box of the carriage with the coachman, and 
he growled and sobbed all the time he was help- 
ing to put the luggage in. 

“But you'll come back again, colonel?” he 
said, suddenly appearing at tne carriage window 
as the train was moving off. “I saw a white 
cat playing with the station dog yesterday, 
and I dreamt that Master Beaumont came 
riding up the park in a gold saddle ona big 
grey horse. You'll get your own again and I’il 
be in at the feasting ” 

“Who would have thought it of Withers?” 
said Mrs. Haverland, as they were borne away. 
«1 always looked upon him as a surly man, and 
never spoke to him if I could help it.” 

“And when I used to speak to him,” said 
Vida, ‘‘ he would scarcely give me an answer.” 

“Tonly kept him on because he conld be re- 
lied upon to do his work,” was the colonel’s 
comment on the change in the stableman, “ but 
you can never tell what isina man until you 
try him when you have an empty pocket.” 

In saying this the colonel most decidedly 
scored one. 

The telegraph wire had been brought into use 
to convey a message to Beaumont, and he met 
them at the station, looking, to his father’s sur- 
prise, More angry than sorrowful. He was af- 
fectionate in his greeting, but the trouble, what- 
ever it was, would show its head in spite of his 
efforts to conceal it. 

“Anything wrong at the Horse Guards?” 
asked the colonel. 

“‘No—all is right there,” replied Beaumont, 
“and I have got the purchase money for my 
commission in my pocket. Something else has 
annoyed me. Did you not say that Wadmoere 
was a great sufferer as well as yourself ?” 

“‘He assured me that we should sink or swim 
together,” the colonel said. 
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«Then how eomes it that he.is the purchaser 
of Haganhaugh ?” ‘ 

«The purchaser of Haganhaugh?” 

“It is a fact, and it is in the evening-papers. 
I willshow you the announcement when we get 
to our apartments—I have takensome near Fitz- 
roy Square until we can look about us. Wad- 
more has purchased Haganhaugh, and Wadmore 
is a swindler anda scoundrel. That Solomon, I 
know, is only his jackail.” 

«But are you sure you are not mistaken, 
Beaumont ?” 

“No. Ihad a pretty good proof of his dis- 
position in a little affair of my own, which I did 
not bother you with when I came down to 
Haganhaugh the other day, as I intended to do, 
and I can see through him at last. “He is a 
double-dyed, infernal scoundrel, and hanging is 
too good for him.” 

The colonel was aghast. Lying and decep- 
tion were things utterly abhorrent to him, and 
they were peculiarly repulsive to his nature 
when he discovered them ina man whom he 
had deemed to be his friend. But there was no 
getting out of the conclusion that Beaumont 
had drawn—facts throughout were in his favour. 

The announcement of the purchaser was in 
the papers, with the intimation that Mr. and 
Mrs. Wadmore intended.to take possession of 
it merely as a country box, Mr. Wadmore hav- 
ing also recently purchased Dawleigh Castle, 
lately the seat of Lord Gowerley, who had also 
come to grief over the Hassard Deep Rock 
Mining Company. 

“A clever scoundrel,” said the colonel, “a 
very clever scoundrel. I never thought that 


any man could so have imposed upon me. He 


has imposed upon society generally.” 

“Por awhile,” replied Beaumont, with a 
savage twist of his moustache, “but he will 
come down with a run ere the year is out.” 

«A man like that,” said the colonel; “ cannot 
fall, seeing that he lives. in the very lowest 
depths of socialmanhood. A sweep, with no 
more honesty than is found in his class, is high 
above him—a burglar iga better man, for he isa 
bold thief.and does not to.be anything 
else when he is caught, and a murderer is more 
merciful, for he but -kills and pays ang 
penalty with his life; but this man lives. 
grows fat on the downfall and misery of thou- 
sands, and is proud of his villany.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
TAKING POSSESSION., 


Like 2 dull actor now 
I have forgot my part—and I am not 
Even to a full disgrace. 


Cater Wapmore had entered himself fora 
great race, and on his success hung all that he 
valued in life. Of his birth it has been previously 
said nothing was known, and the secret of it, if 
secret there was, he kept close. Such good 
breeding as he had he made the most of, and 
the exercise of an active brain with an unscru- 
pulous nature, gave him what society demands 
as much as anything—money. 

He was ambitious and had acquired wealth. 
How he came possessed of it society was. not 
disposed to trouble itself about. He could go 
on speculating, or in other words swindling, as 
long as he pleased, so that he did not have the 
misfortune to be publicly found out. 

Furthermore he was favoured in having 
married a woman of family and a woman of 
brains. Mrs. Wadmore was. admitted by all who 
knew her to be clever, and she was ambitious 
too. On this ambition her husband relied as a 
bond to keep them together. 

Their marriage in a marital sense was not a 
success. The leve that should always accom- 
pany the joining of hands did not exist between 
them. A few hours of flickering passion had 


been theirs, and then all was over, and some- 
thing akin to hatred began to grow up in its 
place. 

Bus still they kept to each other for their 
To part now would have been 


Separate ends. 





the downfall of both, and they «kept up the 
farce. of husband and wife,'»playing it daily 
before people who, having experienced eyes, 
soon saw how the wind blew. 

Now theré is a certain class of men, and a very 
large class too, who gather such sweets of life ag 
they know from. dissensions~between™ husband 
and wife, and as soon as a dissension is known, 
or talked of, the wife, if pretty, is persecuted 
with their attentions. To dance attendance on 
@ woman who has a grievance against her 
husbandis the great joy of their lives. 

Lois Wadmore soon had a host of these donbt- 
ful sympathisers around her, but she was wise 
and dis them. 

«Tt would never do to encourage you,” she 
said to one who was very persistent in his atten- 
tions, “for my husband is abominably jealous,” 
and so he followed the rest, wondering what the 
deuce la belle Wadmore was made of. 

Her husband, noticing her extreme propriety, 
took occasion to rally her over it when they were 


alone together. 


“You are a — among women,” he said, 
“impervious to the sighs of every swain.” 

«« There'may come a day when you wish to get 
rid of me,” she replied, coolly, ‘‘and I do not in- 
tend to give you anything to lay hold of.” 

“You will have a cheerful existence,” he 
bsaid, “ loveless at home and abroad.” 

He did not:really believe in her reserve. He 
mistrusted her, having so little faith in any man 
r-woman. He honoured the fair sex as a body 
wwith an unswerving disbelief in their possessing 
hanything like honesty and virtue. If they 
exercised either it was to gain some selfish end 
Land not because they were really possessed of 
the’principle. 

/But it behoved him to be on tolerable good 
terms with his wife,and when Haganhaugh and 
) Dawleigh Castlecame into his possession he laid 
‘both,at her feet; mataphorically of course. 

“You can goto hich you please,’ Lois, for the 
.autumn,”’ he said. ‘Only name one, as they 
bboth: want alittle doing up before we can take 

possession.” . 
a Can you ask mewhieh ?’’sshe replied. “Let 
Lus goto’ Haganhaugh’”’ 

‘Thisewas a few sho prior to the receipt of 
yMr. Solomcn’s letter by the colonel, and the 
telegram returned, instead of being what would 
have been to a thorough-bred gentleman like 
the cut of a lash, was received with considerable 
satisfaction. 

Orders were at once given to a firm in Baker 
Street to-send down their men to carry ont 
eertain changes in the furniture and fittings, 
the plans for which had. been prepared almost 
as soon as the hapless colonel began his specula- 
tions under the advice of Cater Wadmore. No 
further comment is needed on the motives of 
this instigation. They were foul and treacherous 
from the first. 

In these days work of that nature is soon 
performed, and in a week, Haganhaugh being 
ready for its new master, a paragraph was sent 
tothe papers to inform the public that he in- 
tended to take up his residence there in a aay 
or two. 

The paragraph duly appeared, and on the 
very evening a little adventure of a very un- 
pleasant nature happened to Cater Wadmore. 
The details of it. shall be. given as they were 
related to his wife. 

She was dressed for dinner and the two pre- 
posed. to dine alone for once, a proposal not at 
all pleasing to the beautiful Lois, wno couid nob 
live now without some form of excitement- 
They were going to a theatre afterwards and 
that would relieve. them from the monoteny 0: 
each other’s society. He had been away all day 
and when she was fully attired he was still 
away. 

Angry at being neglected even by a husband 
she despised she was on the point of descenaing 
to dine alone when he abruptly entered: ber room 
in a very heated condition. His dress, usually 
prim, was disordered, and there wasa mark upon 
nis face that seemed to be the result of a blow. 

He sank into a chair and, drawing out a hand- 
kercbief, wiped is face with a hand that 





visibiy trembled. 
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«What is the matter with you?” she asked, 
« have you been drinking or fighting, or both?” 

«JT have been assaulted,” he replied, panting, 
«and I want your advice so that I may know 
what to do.” 

“«“ Who has assaulted you ?” 

«Beaumont Haverland.” 

« Have any of the. servants seen you in that 
condition ?” 

“No, I slipped in without being observed— 
using my latchkey. You look at'me as if I had 
committed murder.” 

“Tell me all about it)’ she said, sternly, “I 
want to know if you have quite lost your feeble 
footing. among your betters.” 

The pitiless scorn in her voice made him 
writhe, and he looked at her appealingly. But 
he might as well have pleaded to a figure of 
stone. Preserving her contemptuous air she 
waved her hand for him to go on. 

« T had been to Bayswater,” Wadmore 
began, “and having plenty of time in hand 
strolled across the park. I was nearing the 
Serpentine when I saw Beaumont approaching. 
He had a cane in his hand and I did not like the 
look of him——” 

“He has beaten you,” almost shrieked Lois. 
“Who was there ?” 

«I was not beaten, and nobody of our set nor 
anyone worth knowing was near us,” her 
husband hastily interposed. ‘‘ Hecaming strid- 
ing up, and after a little bad language he 
assaulted me.” 

“ What did he say, and how did he assault 
ou?” 

: He shrank from her imperious look, but it 
drew the truth from him. 

“He called. me a scoundrel and—a—a_ 
swindler—and he-—tweaked my nose—vio- 
lently.” : 

“ And what did you do?” 

A moment’s pause ensued and then came the 
reply : 

“ Nothing.” ' 

“Nothing?” repeated Lois, with her grand 
form quivering with rage. ‘‘ You, my husband, 
allowed a boy to offer you a gross insult of that 
description, and bore it like a eur——” 

“Vil have revenge for it,’ said Wadmore. 
“Tll prosecute him.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Lois, “you make me ill. 
Proseeute him—how? In the police court or ina 
civilone ? In either case to find social ruin. 
You ought to have thrashed him, beaten the 
life out of him, strangled him rather than have 
endured it.” 

“Oh, that would have been a pretty thing,” 
exclaimed Cater Wadmore. “I might have 
been had up for murder.” 

“ What if you had ?” she fiercely demanded. 
“What is life without honour, or what we call 
honour? Don’t you know that if this story 
gets about every man will cut you and all the 
women refuse to meet you. I never thought you 
were sueh a pitiful coward.” 

“Fighting is not gentlemanly now-a-days,” 
he said, doggedly. 

“AmIto learn from you what is right and 
wrong? IxNow what I am talking about.- You 
only make a guess at it. ‘There is one hope for 
you. Was there none of our set near ?” 

“Nobody but a few mechanics going home 
from work.” 

“ And they laughed at you ?” 

“Yes—and—and hooted me. I got this blow 
from one of them. He threw something at me.” 

It wanted but this to drive her to utter mad- 
hess, and for a momenta fierce and terrible light 
blazed in her eyes—but taking a bottle from her 
toilet table she poured out a little of its con- 
tents into a small glass and drank it. Then 
She sat down and covered her face with ber 
hands. When she looked up again she was quite 

m. 


“ You must get away from here at once,” she 
said, “and I will dine alone, and call on the way 
to the theatre formy mother to accompany me 
there, _ I must talk of you as if you had left for 

“Aganhaugh early this afternoon, and then if 
this boy boasts of having offered you an insult 
that oveut to have roused the spirit of a 





draper’s apprentice, my story will give him the 
lie. Away with you.” 

«Tl go,” he said, miserably, “but, Lois, I’m 
awfully dejected, and I don’t think I have a 
friend in this world unless it is you. I know I 
haven’t treated you well, but T’ll try to do 
better. Can’t you come with me »”’ 

« You must go alone,” she said, emphatically. 

** And leave you to carry on high jinks behind 
my back,” ‘he said, with a jealous flush rising 
into his face. 

* Don’t I tell-you that I am going totake my 
‘mother with me?” 

* Much protection the old beldame will be, 
and a lot she cares about what you do.” 

« Will you get away at once? You must be 
guided by me or you are a lost man,” she said. 
“T swear that if you do not obey me I will ring 
for the servants and tell them what a cur they 
have for a master.” 

She looked as if she would do it, and he gave 
in ; but he whimpered ina pitiful way as he went 
to the adjoining room to put a few things to- 
gether : 

* You will say good bye, Lois, won’t you ?” 
he said, pausing at the door. 

*“Good bye,” she said, without looking to- 
wards him. 

* But I mean a proper good bye—such as 
ought to pass between husband and wife——” 

“Tf you will insist upon driving’ me mad,” 
she said, rushing towards the bell, “you must 
take the consequences.” 

He disappeared, and she, after having again 
sought relief in the contents of the small bottle, 
—filled with some colourless and apparently 
harmless fluid—composed her face and went 
down to dinner. In the drawing-room she rang 
the bell and desired it to be served. 

“ Mr. Wadmore will not be in,” she said. “He 
has left town.” 

Proud, and handsome, and stately she sat 
through the solitary meal, attended by quick, 
swift-footed attendants, whose faces gave no 
index to the speculations they were inwardly in- 
dulging in. That something was wrong they 
could see, and they set it down to a desperate 
quarrel between the pair so miserably mated. 

When she had left in her carrriage, calling on 
the way at Lady Comberley’s, where her mother 
was dining, the butler and the footman went 
into the kitchen, and over a rich supper espe- 
cially prepared for them by the complaisant 
cook, debated whether the quarrel they believed 
in would lead toa separation, a divorce, or-one of 
the ordinary matrimonial separations where hus- 
band and wife have nothing in common but the 
roof above their heads. 

Old Lady Lawstocke was willing to go to the 
theatre with Lois, but all her inquiries about the 
absence of Cater Wadmore met with a rebuff. 

« Leave us to fight it out by ourselves,” Lois 
said. “I am strong enough to support my 
cause unaided.” 

At the theatre she was in ‘her highest spirits, 
and her box was soon filled with men paying 
court to her, to the secret rage of many a fair 
woman left’ unattended. There were no in- 
quiries for her husband, but she introduced 
him into the conversation, and said he had 
gone to Haganhaugh, 

“‘T heard to-day that he had met with an ac- 
CIDENT,” said a young fellow, coolly. ‘Let me 
see—who was it that told me? Oh, young Beau- 
mont Haverland—poor, broken Haverland. I 
met him to-day in Piccadilly. He is off for some 
wild country in pursuit of a fortune.” 

“ Did he pretend to know the nature of the 
accident ?” asked Lois, without moving a muscle, 

« A blow, he said,” was the deliberate answer, 
“and a very nasty one.” 

‘IT think Mr. Haverland is labouring under a 
delusion,’ Lois said. ‘* My husband has received 
no injury.” 

“* Very sorry I’m sure,” said the young fellow, 
«but Beaumont Haverland is responsible for the 
story. I hope you will forgive me for repeating 
it.”” 

Outside, when leaving the box in company 
with a friend, he said : 


this afternoon and ran away like adog. I think 
every man ought tocut him. I shall.” 

** You have only Haverland’s word, and Haver- 
land is gone,” said the other. “ Don’t place 
yourselves on a level with the tattle-mongers. 
Haverland must owe Wadmore a grudge for buy- 
ing Haganhaugh.” 

“ T don’t know very much about either,” was 
the cool response. “ And yeta month ago he 
and Beaumont had been the closest friends and 
companions in many alittle youthful escapade. 
But it is the way of the world. When poverty 
comes in at the door love leads the way out of 
the window, and friendship follows with all 
speed.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


Around me day and night are blowing 
Hot, withering winds tbat never slumber, 
Ana whose saa sounds, still going, going— 
Eternity alone can number. 


So Wadmore has been thrashed,” said Lady 
Lawstocke, as she and Lois were homeward 
bound. “ Well, I fancy he deserves it.’ 

“T tell you that it is allalie,”’ cried Lois, 
angrily, “got up by Beaumont Haverland to 
ruin him.” 

“Tf young Haverland does not run away,” 
returned Lady Lawstocke, ‘‘ he will be believed, 
whether he lies or not. You must hasten on 
your house warming at Haganhaugh. Be lavish 
and drown the voice of scandal in the din of 
gaiety. Fill yourhouse and smother it.’ 

“I would fight it down were it ten times as 
strong as it is,” said Lois, “it will only be an 
hour’s talk andendin smoke. Nobody can be cer- 
tain about it.” 

“Except Beaumont and Wadmore. But 
people do not always want certainties. Is your 
husband a coward ?” 

** Physically; he fears a blow as much as a 
child, but he can be brave enough when he has 
people weaker than himself to deal with.” 

“Ah!” was all Lady Lawstocke said, and 
changed the conversation to a more agreeable 
theme. 

Lois went down next day by the twelve-o’clock 
train. Lady Lawstocke accompanied her to the 
station and saw her off. = 

The old woman looked pale and anxious, and 
once more the meeting between Beaumont and 
Cater Wadmore was brought up. 

“If the story is believed,” sie said, “ people 
will couple it with something wrong in your hus- 
band. ‘They will call to mind that he was the 
colonel’s adviser, and that he is now master of 
Haganhaugh.” 

«* At the worst,” Lois said, “ they cannot take 
away our wealth. IfIfind matters disagreeable 
here, I shall go abroad.” 

“You will find that life awful, Lois. Nothing 
is so detestable as the scum one meets with 
there.” 

“One needn’t mix with the scum.” 

“The élite will want to knowall about you 
before they accept you, and they are sure to 
get at the reason for your retirement.” 

Lois had taken possession of a first-class com- 
partment where there were no fellow passengers, 
and she was anticipating a lone ride, which she 
rather desired than otherwise. 

But at the last moment, the train was actually 
moving, the door was opened and a gentleman, 
with a travelling bag in his hand, actively leaped 
in, and a little out of breath sat down on the 
opposite seat. A porter angrily banged and 
closed the door, and the train was soon in the 
open. 

The new-comer was a man of thirty or there- 
abouts, with a decidedly military air. Once 
seated he ‘became composed, and extracting a 
paper from a number that were thrust into the 
strap of his bag he began to read. 

Lois could see that it was the “ United Ser- 
vice Gazette,” and as he became wrapped in the 
pages she ventured to survey him. 

A very handsome man, in the very strength 





** Wadmore had his nose pulled by Haverland 


and pride of life, well built, with good, square- 
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set shoulders, carrying a head that would have 
graced a statue of ancient Greece. 

His face was expressive even in repose, and 
when he smiled,as he did once while reading, 
Lois thought she had seen but one man before 
who could compare with him, and that was Paul 
Legarde. 

In a little time he put aside his paper and 
surveyed the landscape through the glass. Both 
windows of the carriage were up, and he asked 
if he might lower one a little. 

“TI shall be very pleased,” Lois replied, ‘the 
stuffiness of these carriages is almost unbear- 
able.” 

The ice was broken, and they were soon en- 
grossed in conversation. The stranger talked 
easily and well, and Lois speedily forgot that 
they had met for the first time. 

He had travelled, mainly about India and the 
route between that land and home, and judging 
by the occasional references to fighting that 
dropped from his lips he had seen some real 
soldier’s work. 

It needed no interpreter of looks to inform 
Lois that this man involuntarily admired her, 
and was struggling against her growing in- 
fluence. 

He was not a roué or one lightly to be led 
away by a look ora smile, and in this respect he 
‘was comparable to Paul Legarde, and his evi- 
dent reluctance to permit his admiration to be 
seen only stimulated her to ensure his cap- 
tivity. 

She had no ulterior object in her mind. Vanity 
as much as anything else urged her to make a 
conquest, and she led him on with those arts 
a beautiful woman has at her fingers’ ends, 
which have no name and are simply indescrib- 
able. 

Nor was she induced to weaken her efforts 
when he spoke of his wife and two little children 
whom he had brought back with him from 
India. 

For a passing fancy she would at any time 
have wrecked the peace of a home. She hated 
people who were quiet and domesticated and 
had love as a constant guest. 

And he yielded to her power. The man who 
had held a small fort with a dozen men against 
a regiment of the foe could not keepa single 
enemy out of the fortress of his heart. The 
ailuring smile, the bewitching glance that Lois 
knew well how to assume, broke down his de- 
fence, and he capitulated. 

Ere long he told her who he was. His name 
was Martingale, and he was a captain in the 
Bengal cavalry, and he was going down to join 
his wife, who had been staying a week at a place 
called Ballingower. 

«That is near our place,’ 
haugh.” 

“Then you are Mrs. Wadmore,” he said, 
eagerly. 

*Tam,andas youare going to stay with a 
neighbour of ours I hope I shall have the plea- 
sure of seeing you. We are going to have a 
house-warming in a few days, and if Mrs. 
Martingale will overlook the usual formali- 
ties——”’ 

“As she will most assuredly—if I desire 


Pay) 


it. 


> 


said Lois, “‘ Hagan- 


“A most complaisant wife. It will give me 
great pleasure if you will be our guests.” 

He knew and she knew that she was outrag- 
ing the proprieties most terribly, but already it 
was tacitly established between them that they 
were to be very lenient to each other and to be 
fast friends, defending each other if need be 
against ALL comers. 

Captain Martingale was already picturing to 
himself the disdain of his wife on hearing of 
such an invitation and devising means to secure 
himself against a reproval. 

They got out at the same station, but they 
bade each other adieu in the carriage. 

“ My husband will be sure to be waiting for 
me,” Lois said, with an arch look, “ and he is 
such a terrible stickler for etiquette. He 
would be horrified to find me friendly witha 
strancer.” 

“And Mrs. Martingale will be there,” he 
said, “and she too has her little fancies, al- 





though she is not by any means a foolishly 
jealous woman.” 

So their hands met and exchanged the slight- 
est pressure in the world—a small beginning 
to what promised to be a terrible ending. 

Mr. Wadmore was on the platform waiting 
for his wife, and was glad to see that she and 
ber fellow passenger were quite strangers. 

Mrs. Martingale, a pretty little woman with a 
bright, honest face, was there, and Lois, as she 
stepped into her carriage, noted the eager, af- 
fectionate look with which she met her husband 
and the shade of disappointment that took its 
place as he somewhat coldly greeted her. 

Lois could have laughed aloud if she dared. 

Mrs. Martingale was just the style of woman 
she instinctively hated most cordially, being one 
of those genuine women who are true compan- 
ions to a man and give him a whole heart filled 
with unselfish love, and she was pleased to see 
that she had already effected a little breach be- 
tween her and her husband. 

The pride of victory made her amiable to her 
own better half, who was delighted to find her 
ina good humour, and the wretched event of 
the preceding day was shelved if not forgotten. 

With Haganhaugh she also professed herself 
pleased. It had undergone no alteration, but 
there were many rich additions to the furniture 
calculated to please one who was a little oriental 
in her taste. 

She went through the place with her husband 
after dinner and only made a few suggestions 
for additions without finding fault with any- 
thing already done. 

The next morning was spent in issuing invi- 
tations to friends and acquaintances in town, 
and in the afternoon Sir James Caistor, the 
owner of Ballingowen, and Lady Caistor called, 
bringing with them Captain and Mrs. Martin- 
gale. 

Captain Martingale and Lois played their 
parts to perfection. When introduced she said: 

*«Had I not the pleasure of your society yes- 
terday in the railway carriage ?” 

And he said : 

“*I believe we travelled together, Mrs. Wad- 
more, but the carriage being so full as far as the 
Junction, and I having the Gazette to read I 
fear I did not know how I was favoured.” 

Thus the game began, and they kept it up so 
that Cater Wadmore as well as the others were 
deceived. Not a word or a look was exchanged, 
but somehow Captain Martingale got possession 
of a piece of paper on which was written an 
appeal that raised his blood to fever heat. 


“TI am very unhappy, and I have need of a 
friend who will give me UNSELFISH advice. Do 
you know the fountain by the old lodge—now 
uninhabited? I shall be there to-morrow at ten 
o’clock to see if the good fairies will send me 
the friend I need. “a, Ww,” 


Hitherto Captain Martingale had lived an 
honourable life. He had been happy with his 
wife and children and thought he had reached 
the summit of earthly happiness when he was 
with them. But the picture seemed to suddenly 
fade as he read the syren’s note. It was put 
into the background by the glowing colours of 
an unholy passion. 

Who shall wonder that he passed a miserable 
eve, and fought all night long with the miser- 
able snare that was oeing cast about him? 
Twice it was in his heart and once on his lips 
to tell all to the wife who had been so true to 
him in her simple love—that was as a brook to 
the surging sea when compared with the 
passion raging within him. There might be a 
refuge, but he let the opportunities go by and 
said nothing. 

In the morning he was up early and left a 
letter for his wife telling her he was unwell 
and feverish and was going out to get benefit 
if he could in the cool air, and when outside 
Ballingowen turned his face towards the ap- 
pointed spot. 

On the road he halted a dozen times—so many 
halts in the road the end of which was certain. 
He knew that he was going to certain ruin, un- 
less some good spirit intervened and saved him. 

Who was this woman whom he had known 








but two days that she should lure him from a 
love that had ripened during the six years of his 
married life? What was it within him that 
dragged him to degradation as the magnet 
draws the helpless needle? He cursed the hour 
they met, but he wenton. 

The trysting-place was not difficult to find. 
The deserted lodge soon showed itself, and in 
the rear of it, in the midst of a neglected garden, 
was the broken fountain. The gate opened to 
his touch and he went in. 

It wanted yet half an hour to the appointed 
time, so his watch told him, and he returned to 
the roadway feebly bent upon breaking the spell 
that led him on. Even while he made the effort 
he knew it was a false one and that he would 
return again. 

And he returned, doggedly bent on resisting 
the evil influence no further. He gave himself 
to the memory of the journey down with Lois, of 
her looks and words, of the hidden lovefor um 
as he thought, poor fool, conveyed in the letter 
she wrote to him. 

Where was that letter? He would readit 
again. No better way of passing the time could 
possibly be. A search in his pocket showed that 
he had not brought it with him, and a bitter re- 
flection called to mind that he had worn another 
coat on the previous evening and had left it be- 
hind him in the dressing-room. 

‘And Carrie always folds my things,” he 
thought. “ What if she should find it? But I 
don’t care. It won’t be difficult to fight it ont 
with her. The black part of the business is that 
I have left a t1z behind me.” 

And thus he mused away the time until ten 
o’clock and Lois had not come. He fancied his 
watch must be fast, and gave her a quarter of 
an hour, but she did not appear. Half-past ten 
and no Lois. 

It struck him that he might have made a mis- 
take about the appointed spot, but there could 
not surely be Two deserted lodges attached to 
Haganhaugh. No, it was the place named, and 
the only question to be decided was— Where was 
the woman who had so suddenly fascinated 
him ? 

Had she in mere wantonness of spirit befoolled 
him? It was not a pleasant thought, but he 
could not shake it off, and it returned again and 
again as he paced to and fro. 

** I will give her till ten o’clock,” he said, 
‘and then if she does not appear I will go 
straight back to Carrie, tell her what a scoun- 
drel I have been, and ask her forgiveness. I 
can do no less. And if she doesn’t forgive meI 
must suffer as I deserve.” 

He would have been terribly galled if he had 
known that Lois was not so much as thinking of 
him at that moment. Something had happened 
at Haganhaugh to turn her thoughts from 
the man for whom she had in the whim of the 
moment risked her position. The letter to him, 
although written in covert terms, was quite 
enough to condemn her in the eyes of all. 

She arose in the morning thinking of him, and 
partook of an early breakfast alone, thinking of 
him still. When Cater Wadmore came down he 
found her dressed for a walk. 

** Going out, Lois?” he said. 

“Only for a stroll,” she replied, ‘but I have 
a letter or two to write first. I am going ito 
the library.” 

«“ By the time you have done your letters I 
shall have breakfasted,” he said. ‘‘ Shall I join 
you in your stroll ?” 

“You forget that you have to go over the 
wine cellar with Baynes.” 

«That can wait.” 

«“ No, let nothing wait for me,” she said. “I 
am only going into the park for an hour or so. 

He let her go without, further demur, and sne¢ 
hastened to the library, which was on the ground 
floor, with windows looking upon the terrace. 
Those windows were open now to let in tae 
sweet, pure morning air. 

The letter she had to write was to her mother; 
asking her to come to Haganhaugh as quickly 
as possible. “Sir James Carstor has been here, 
she wrote, “and all the rest will follow. We 
are safe, and I have nothing now to disturb wy 
Peace.” 
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As she penned the last wod a footstep re- 
sounded outside and a shadow was thrown into 
the room through the window nearest her. 
Looking up she beheld the form of one whom 


she believed to be lying dead ina distant land. ! 


It was Paul Legarde, pale and ghastly as one 
tisen from the grave ! 


(To oe Continued.) 








VERA’S VENTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“So Fair Her Face,” §c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
VERA’S TRIUMPH. 


As the ancients 
Say wisely, ‘‘ Have a care o’ tne main chance, 
And look before you ere you leap, 
For as you sow you're like to reap. 


Lire was not all sunshine for Vera Rivers. 
She had succeeded in her design of turning poor 
Nellie from house and home, and had established 
the fact that she was an impostor and had 
usurped the right of claiming Milverstone. She 
had succeeded from the fact of there being no 
opposition to her claim, and there were so many 
corroborative circumstances to show that the 
letters on which she based it were true. 

Nellie was gone, she had given up of her own 
free will the struggle that even her own lawyer 
feared would go against her, and Vera was left 
tlumphant in her vacant home. 

It seemed but a poor triumph at first. The 
Servants one and all declined to stay in a house 
where Nellie was missing. And Vera, with all 
her dignified manners and her notable resem- 
blance to the Rivers race, found nerself tabooed 
by Nellie’s firmest friends. 





{AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. ] 


In vain shestrove to render herself agreeable 
to Mr. and Mrs. Deacon. They received herad- 
vances with the most frigid coldness, while Mrs. 
Blennerhasset, the gentlest of women in a gene- 
ral way, flew out like an enraged sheep when 
Vera called upon her, and openly told Miss 
Rivers that she believed her to bean impostor, 
and that she never wanted to see her face 
again. 

“If my poor old man were but all right,” she 
said, with a flood of tears, when she had fairly 
scolded the new heiress out of the house, “all 
this would never have come about, he’d have put 
it right somehow, and that nasty-——” 

“Gently, aunt,” Neville Delamere said, with 
a gloomy face—it was to him for want of some- 
one else that the good lady was pouring forth. 
“Miss Rivers is Miss Rivers, and all the storm- 
ing in the world won’t undo what’s done. Be- 
sides, I’m going to marry her, and——”’ 

«And you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to say such a thing,” his aunt replied, wrath- 
fully. 

« T’m not ashamed to do it.” 

‘Then you ought to be; there’s no one that 
knows you that won’t cry shame on you.” 

«Let them cry. Vera was my promised wife, 
she speaks the truth there. I never loved the— 
the other one,” he said, hesitatingly, ashamed 
even in his wickedness to pronounce the name of 


I think she knew it. It’s kismet that’s at work, 
aunt. I did nothing to bring it about.” 

«Then it’s a kismet that shall keep you out 
of my house for the future,” Mrs. Blennerhasset 
retorted, with more spirit than her nephew had 
ever seen her show before. “From the hour 
when you take that girl for your wife I have 
done with you. Rule at Milverstone if you will, 
but mark my words it will be a bitter rule for 
you, and some day you will be turned from it as 
you have helped to turn that poor girl. Heaven 
will not let such wickedness go unpunished for 
ever.” 

There is nc reasoning with a woman they say 





when she takes an idea into her head, and Mrs. 


the girl he had so shamefully abandoned, “and | 
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Blennerhasset was not to be persuaded that 
Vera’s claim was a just one or made to under- 
stand that it was not her fault that Nellie had 
run away. 

Intruth Vera was very much troubled about it. 
She did not want to signalise her accession to the 
estates and place of Nellie by any ill treatment 
of her. She had intended to advise with the 
lawyers about her and settle something hand- 
some on her ; if she would not take it that would 
be no fault of hers. 

Nellie had put a stop to all that by disappear- 
ing, and though they had discovered that she 
was not drowned, as they feared, all clue to her 
whereabouts was as completely lost as if she had 
sunk into the earth. 

Miss Rivers proved herself equal to the occa- 
sion as far as the servants were concerned. She 
sent for Mrs. Downing and talked to her. 

** Do rou wish to leave me also?” she asked. 

‘« If you please,” the housekeeper replied. “I 
don’t think I could undertake to remain here in 
this altered state of things. I loved my old 
master and his wife and dear Miss Nellie.” 

“IT don’t ask you to love me,” Vera said, with 
a touch of scorn, “ I only wish you to serve me, 
and I will make it worth your while. I should 
esteem it a favour if you would at least stay till 
the new servants come in. I am in somewhat 
of an awkward position in this great house 
alone.” 

She did not look as if any position would be 
awkward to her for long as she stood there talk- 
ing to the woman who had grown grey in the 
service of the Rivers household—she looked like 
a young queen, and Mrs. Lowning wondered 
more than ever at the likeness in her face to the 
portraits on the walls. 

She was a Rivers, there could be no possible 
mistake about that; far more like her dead 
master than was the poor child who had believed 
herself his daughter. 

“You are very kind, miss,’ she said, “and 
there’s truth in what you say, that at my age I 
can hardly expect to get so good an appointment 
as this””—Vera had spoken of that fact without 
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either reticence or feeling ”-——* but I should like 
a little while to consider. I don’t see how I 
should get on with all fresh servants—some of 
the old ones have been kere as long as I have.” 

“Then it’s quite time they were changed,” 
Miss Rivers said, haaghtily. “I am not alluding 
to you, Mrs. Downing, a housekeeper is another 
affair, but servants stay sometimes till they are 
apt to forget tkeir station; most of these have 
done so, and the change will be for the best.” 

«They have stayed till they have learned to 
love the family they served, thatisall,miss. If 
you will kindly give me till to-morrow I will 
make up my mind in the meantime.” 

“ Till to-morrow then,” Vera said, amd signi- 
fied that the interview was at an emd,; she 


merely motioned to the housekeeper that she, 
obeyed, 


might leave the room, and Mrs. Downi 
wondering at herself. If Nellie had @ Te- 
quest to make to her the chances were that she 
would have flung her arms round the old lady’s 
neck like the impulsive child that she was, and 
begged for what she wanted as she had done 
from her babyhood. 

“The old lady will stay,” Vera said to her 
lover, when he came, almost by stealth, as he 
always did now, to see her that same night. 
Craven that he was he did not carefor the ser- 
vants to see him coming and goimg, and ‘he was 
uneasy and constrained even in Vera’s presence, 
though her power over him was as great as 


ever. 

“I don’t think she will, she doesn’tilike you, 
my queen.” 

«I’m perfectly aware of that, but I hinted to 
her that she would not get another situation of 
trust very easily at her age, and I sawthe words 
had their effect. Interest will keep her, and 
twenty pounds year added to her salary.” 

“T say, Vera, you are going in ‘for lavish ex- 
penditure.” 

“She’s worth it, and dt wwon"t«come out of 
your pocket.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said, with agri- 
mace, for his lady-love was fond of stinging him 
in her own little fashion, ‘‘and look here, Vera, 
I want to talk to you.” 

“Talk away. What about ?” 

“Our wedding. When is it to be ?” 

«* Whenever you like, I have told you that 
before. You have only to make arrangements 
with Mr. Deacon and the rest of them and I’m 
ready.” 

«Yes, and I’m ready, but it isn’t that.” 

“What is it then? Do you want more 
money °” 

Moret money! Then he had already sunk to 
the unparalleled depth of meanness, and was ac- 
cepting aid at the hands of the woman he was 
going to marry after forsaking her for Nellie, 
and then Nellie for heragain because the fortune 
had changed bands. 

“I want as much money as I can get, of 
course,” he replied, sullenly. “‘ But that’s not 
it. It won’t do for us to be married here, 
Vera.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, hang it all, if you can’t see it I can’t 
make you understand,” Neville Delamere said, 
with more force than politeness. He was not 
given to choose his words in talking ‘to Vera. 
“‘ Look here, Vera, we’re not in good odour in 
this place, youandI. We should get a disgrace- 
ful reception if we showed ourselves at church 
for any such purpose. And more than that, I 
don’t believe old Deacon would marry us.” 

«He dare not refuse. A clergyman cannot 
chose unless there is some reason. There is 
none in this case. What folly have you got into 
your head that you utter such nonsense ?” 

“‘It may be nonsense, but I won’t risk it.’ 

«Then what do you propose to do ?” 

“Go to London, be married quietly there, and 
then come back man and wife. The fact once 
accomplished no one will have anything to say.” 

«Everyone may say what they like for me,” 
Vera said, haughtily. “I have done nothing 
to be ashamedof. It is you who have played the 
craven and the traitor.” 

“True, you handsome termagant, and I am 
ready to make up for it, but not by going to 
courch with you here in Springfield. It would 


“the best.shops in London. She had no idea of 





be worse fer you than for me, if two or three 
of the old beldames of the village were to take 
up the cadgels on behalf of HER.” 

He would not mention Nellie’s name, but 
Vera knew very well who he-meant by “her.” 

*<Be rational about it, old lady,” he went on, 
“and give up the orange blossoms and all the 
rest-of the flummery. Yon will have enough 
fine clothes for the rest of your life now.” 

He looked at her with admiration as hespoke, 
andcertainly if almost regal beauty could fit 
any woman fora highposition Vera Rivers was 
fittto be queen. She did not affect any very 
youthful style in her dress, but rather leaned to 
heavy, sweeping materials which would fall 
about her in.graceful folds. 

She'had already found time to establish a 
handsome wardrobe and to visit one or two of 


hiding her light under a bushel, though she was 
painfully conscious that it would be uphill work 
to establish herself in the good graces of her 
neighbours. 

She knew she should never stand in the place 
Nellie had occupied, especially with the poor. 
But then.she did not caresfor the poor much. ,It 
was not.going to be herrole to go about amongst 
them as-her predecessor had done. She would, 
do all that was necessary as:the Lady of Milver- 
stone, Mrs. Deacon and her husband should 
mever have any reason to.say she héld her hand 
where charity was concerned, and she meed not 
care what the people thought of her. 

“I don’t want to domything that isn’t 
rational,” she.saidl, “but Tereally can’t see'the 
‘ase of troubling about what-the people ‘here 
think or say. If Mr. Deaeon refuses tomarry us 

dilsay he can’t—there are pl who will.” 

“ We won’t try him,” Neville said, 
mesolutely for him. He iknew what disagree- 
@bles would come to pass if the marriage) took 
place at Springfield. And ‘though ‘Vera said) 
nothing more then he felt*that he hha i 
his point. 

She knew in her heart it was best that they 
should go away for their wedding, but she was 
angry that she could not parade her heartless 
triumph to the very utmost before all Nellie’s old 
friends. Her new exaltation seemed so far full 
of troubles, and if Mrs. Downing would not stay 
and keep at the head of affairs for her, they 
would be greater still. 

Mrs. Downing thought the matter over, and 
resolved to take counsel with Mrs. Blennerhas- 
set and’ Mrs. Deacon. On her way tothe former 
she met Mr. Leicester, who was a great favourite 
of hers. 

“Ts all this true I hear ?” he asked her. 

«* All what, sir ?” 

«That the servants are leaving in a body at 
Milverstone.” 

“Yes, sir, they’re all going. There isn’t one of 
them that will stop.” 

“And you—are you going too ?” 

“Miss Rivers has offered for me to stay, sir,” 
she replied, and then she detailed to ‘him what 
had passed between Vera and herself, not omit- 
ting the young lady’s remark about ‘her age. 

“Miss Rivers is a pleasant and thoughtful 
young lady I should say,” Mr. Leicester replied. 
** Shall you accept the offer, Mrs. Downing ? It 
is not a bad one.” 

“No, sir, it is a very good one, but she took 
all the goodness out of it by the way she made 
it. If I go Ishall feel as if I was forsaking Miss 
Nellie, bless her.” 

«Yes, that’s it,” the young man said, with 
feeling. ‘“ Don’t go, Mrs. Downing; if you can 
put up with the new mistress at Milverstone let 
her have one friend in the place to look after 
her interests, poor darling, There’s a day of 
reckoning to come for all this, and I pray to 
Heaven it may come speedily.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Foul deeds will rise, 
‘Though all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 


Mrs. Downtne looked at Mr. Leicester with 





a little surprise, she noted the loving tone of 


his voice as he spoke of Nellie and understood 
it. 

“Poor fellow,” she said to herself. “He 
loves her then. What a pity she did not love him 
instead of that villain, she would have been 
happy and cared for now, for HE would not have 
cast her off when she had no money; poor dear.” 

* I will stay, sir,” she said. “I was going to 
ask Mrs. Deacon to advise me, but if you think 
it will be any use to Miss Nellie to-have one 
friend left in the house I’ not wait to see her 
but accept the offer; the young lady’s right in 
what she says, it isa one.” 

“I should act without much reference to 
THIs young lady,” Mr. Leicester said. “I think 
Mrs. Deacon will advise yon as I do. Stay if 
you can bear the change. ~Lam sure you will do. 
= duty, and I can’t help thinking you will 

ve your reward some day.” 

«The greatest reward I could have, sir, would. 
~ seeing Miss Nellie ba¢k-again in her old 

ome.” 

“If she is alive that may be, Mrs. Down- 


“Do you think it is a fraud, sir?” asked the 
old woman, eagerly, her hands trembling with 
excitement as she clasped them in front of 
her. ‘“ Do you'think Miss Rivers has wen it 
wrongly ?” 

« As I ama living man I do,’’~was'the answer, 
spoken ina tone of firm belief. ‘Where the 
fraud is I cannot tell, nor how ithas come about, 
but I believe.it will be discovered some day, and 

mistress But, there, I 


« I will,@ir, and ‘God ‘bless ;you ‘for ‘the love: 
you bear ‘her,” the old-woman said. “I guess 
how it as.” 

“ Keep iit to :yourself then,” he said, with a 
smile. ~“‘it:has-been:a dream and it is over.” 

“ Maybé-not, sir, maybe we shall see her back 
again. She can’t be dead, poor dear, Heaven. 
would not be so hard on her.” 

Vera Rivers never knew that she was mainly 
indebted to Belton Leicester for her retention of 
the old housekeeper. She was more glad than 
she chose to admit, for though she could queen 
it well enough amongst her visitors, when she 
had-any, she was utterly ignorant of the ways 
of a great house like the Grange, and knew 
nothing of how servants should be managed. 

The new staff were speedily secttled down im 
their places by the housekeeper, and Vera began 
to feel, with the strange faces about her, that 
she really was mistress. Neville Delamere was 
very anxious to see her installed as the acknow- 
ledged lady of Milverstone, for he had his own 
private worries in the shape of creditors who 
were getting impatient, and declined to believe 
that though his marriage with one heiress was 
at an end he was going to take her successor s0- 
speedily. 

* You have some reason besides your love for 
me,” Vera said to him, when he-urged her to- 
come to London at once with him and return his 
wife. 

“Ihave, my queen,” he replied, for prevari- 
cation was useless with her. ‘* The tribes.” 

«« And they want the assurance that you are to 
have the heiress ?” 

“As they wanted it before.” 

« And they don’t comprehend that you can 
have changed ‘your mind ‘so quickly. I don't 
wonder. Well, we'll set their hearts at rest, 
name your own time and it shall come off.” 

He kissed and thanked-her and named a very 
early day, and Vera promised. He was to goto 
London the next. morning and she would follow 
him the day .after.. Springfield would know 
nothing till it heard they were married. 

** A person to see you; miss.” 

It was one of Vera’s: new footmen who broke 
in on her reverie with the announcement, @ 
gorgeous creature in blue and gold who 
thought Milverstone: and surroundings a ter- 
rible drop.from his last. “‘‘appoimtment” in 
the kousehold . of an jimpecunious atl. 
Nellie’s unpretending women servants were by 
no means aristocratic enough for the present 
mistress of the Grange. Vera, like most little- 
minded people, thought that display would 
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enhance her dignity in the eyes of the country 
people, and indulged in it to her heart’s con- 


tent. 

She had a French maid to wait upon her and 
todrive poor Mrs, Downing to the verge of mad- 
ness by her airs downstairs, and she had foot- 
men and coachmen, the like of whom had never 
been seen in Springfield within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. Mrs. Deacon objected 
openly and foretold the speedy ruin of the “ up- 
start woman,” as she styled Vera. Mrs. Blen- 
nerhasset mourned in secretoverthe change that 
had come over the house she had almost looked 
upon as a second home. 

“ What person ?” asked Vera, haughtily ; she 
was never familiar with her servants, as poor 
plebeian Nellie had been. “I am engaged; say 
so, please.” 

“JT did, ma’am.” 

«“ Then that is enough, you can go.” 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but the person 
says she will see you.” 

“Saysshe wit? Who is she ?” 

“T don’t know her, ma’am, she looks like a 
beggar woman ; she says she is known here as 
Betty Bird.” 

Vera had heard of Mrs. Betty Bird and had 
sent her help once or twice, but she was not in- 
clined for an interview with that irrepressible 
oid lady. She sent the man down with a mes- 
rage to the effect that if Mrs. Bird wanted any- 
thing she was to go to Mrs. Downing, who 
would assist her-—Miss Rivers was engaged. 

The message. which was gracious enough for 
n beggar, as Betty doubtless was, did not please 
her. 

“ Was that what you were told to say ?”’ she 
usked of. the man, eyeing him spitefully the 
while. 

“Just that.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Then I shan’t go, I don’t want anything of 
Mother Downing. I’ve been sent to her before 
nowand Iam not going again, I am going to 
see your mistress, young man, and the sooner 
you make her understand that the better.” 

“You are going to do no such thing,” he 
replied, in great warmth. Really bis place was 
hot worth having if this was to be the sort of 
duty required of him, no such people as this 
ever came about the earl. 

“ Just be off,” he said, “ or the police will be 
fetched to you, if there are any in this out-of- 
the-world place,” he added, scornfully. ‘ You'll 
have to understand you can’t come here Now 
kicking up a row, -whatever you may have been 
used to do before. . Get out, will you?” 

- was I won’t, and you'll fetch the police, will 
you ? p> 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“When you find him! There isone, and a 
pretty creature he is too when he’s dressed ; I 
thouldn’t wonder if he wasn’t able to take up a 
thild of four years :old, he ‘ain’t equal to any- 
thing else. If he knew it wasme you wanted 
him to tackle he’d take to his bed with fright.’ 

She wasn’t far wrong; the solitary policeman 
of Springfield was an aged man who had held 
the post for a quarter of a century at least, and 
who was never wanted for anything more serious 
than admonishing drunken men and helping 
them to return to ‘their homes, or frightening 
the boys when they got very unruly. 

“Take my message to your mistress, my good 
man,” Betty-went on, with intense scorn, “and 
fon’t talk to me about policemen. Tell Vera 
Rivers she had better see me, I’ve got something 


to say to her, and if she won’t see me I’ll shout ‘ 


it out to all the village. She’ll see me, my lad, 
80 make haste and-carry her my message.” 

, The footman went almost speechless with 
indignation and reported the words to his 
Mistress. 

“And I really never eame in contact with 
such a person before, ma’am,” he said. << I 
should say she was drunk.” 

“You are mot.called upon to decide,” was 
Vera’s reply, and the man could say no more. 

Take the woman to my morning-room,” his 
mistress went on, “and stay there till I come 


down, I don’t know her and she may not be 
honest.” 

She had not the slightest idea what Betty 
Bird wanted with her, she naturally imagined 
it was something for herself or her daughter. It 
seemed to her as if every poor person in the 
parish wanted something now that there was a 
new mistress at Milverstone, and to do Vera 
justice she had given with no niggard hand. 
She wanted to stand well with everybody, and 
though she had not Nellie’s interest in the per- 
sonal troubles of those around her she was 
ready enough with her money. 

A fitting mistress of the old house she looked 
as she swept downstairs in her rich silk dress 
with the lace about her throat and wrists, and 
Betty Bird looked at her with admiration as she 
entered the room where she had been bidden to 
wait, and dismissed the man there with a wave 
of her hand. She not only dismissed him but 
took care to make sure he was not listening—by 
no means an unnecessary precaution, for he was 
lingering in the hall as she opened the door. 

“ When I want you I will ring, Barton,” she 
said, in an icy voice. ‘Be good enough to go 
downstairs for the present.” 

“That's right, miss,” Betty said, when they 
were sure he had gone. “ WhatI have to say 
is not for flunkies” ears.” 

“What is it you haveto say ?” Vera asked, 
haughtily, “‘ something private I suppose.” 

“That's as you like,” the woman replied. “I 
have no call to keep it quiet that I know of; 
there’s more than you, my dear, wouid make it 
worth my while to speak—you would like me to 
keep a still tongue I’m thinking.” 

“T don’t understand you. I have no secrets I 
want kept,” Miss Rivers said, looking at her 
visitor with a puzzled face, “ Be good enough 
to come to the point at once.” 

«“ You have no secrets, eh ?” 

« None.” 

“ Not how you got hold of Milverstone Grange 
for instance ?” 

For the moment the room seemed to reel 
round with the unscrupulous, haughty girl who 
stood there in all her pride of beauty, and she 
felt the colour leave her face. It was only fora 
moment, but Betty Bird had noticed it. 

“Certainly I have no seeret as far as my 
being at the Grange is concerned,” Vera said. 
« All the world knows how I came here. Is that 
all you have to say to me ?” 

*“ No, not directly, though I don’t think you 
would likeall the world to know how you came 
to be the mistress of Milverstone. I don’t know, 
but I can guess.” 

She looked at the handsome girl with an ex- 
pression that made her shrink in spite of her- 
self with a strange feeling of dread, and motioned 
her to a seat. 

«You had better sit down, Miss Rivers,” she 
said. “My story may take some time telling.” 

Vera sat down and waved her unwelcome 
visitor to a chair, and Mrs. Bird sank into it with 
a fatigued air. 

“Tam tired and that’s a fact,” she said. 
* Now, Miss Rivers, do you know me ?” 

A vague suspicion that she did had begun to 
haunt Vera’s mind, and she stammered under 
her breath, “‘ Mrs. Westleigh ?” 

« Just so,” the woman said, “that was my 
name when I was a good-looking woman and 
acted with your father. It’s a weary while ago 
now, and I have seen many changes since then. 
I am Betty Bird now and thankful for the 
charity of such women as Mrs. Deacon yonder, 
who I should like to bite if I had my will. It’s 
a queer world, my dear, and you'll live to find it 

te) ” 


“ Whatever has ‘brought you to this, Mrs. 
Westleigh ?” Vera asked. 

“ All sorts of things, we needn’t talk about 
them,” Betty said, shortly. “ Times are going 
to mend with me now that I have met you. 
knew I was in luck as soon as I heard your 
name.” : 

Vera remembered the woman well, and the 
dislike her mother had always had to her. She 
had been too young to understand the reason, 
but she had found letters since ber death which 





explained the matter quite sufficiently for her to 


comprehend. The gentle, quiet Mrs. Rivers had 
had a rivdl in the handsome, bold-eyed woman 
who had sunk into the wretched pauper known 
as Betty Bird. 

“I hope times will mend with you,” she said, 
quietly. ‘“ They shall if I can manage it.” 

Mrs. Bird looked at her again with a strange 
expression on her face. 

“T have not told you my story yet,” she said. 
“It will be interesting to you, Miss Rivers.” 

No one knew what Betty Bird had come tosay 
to Vera, no one saw her go away. ‘The young 
lady must have let her out herself, for, when the 
gorgeous footman went up into tine hall to re- 
connoitre, the door of the morning-room was 
open and his mistress was not there. 


> 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
BETTY BIED’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


Iam not now in fortune’s power— 
He tiat is down cun fall no lower. 


Nor there, truly, but waiking up and down 
her own room, with a face from which every 
vestige of colour had departed and with clasped 
hands and wild eyes that told of some violent 
emotion. 

“What is to be done?” shesaid. ‘ What evil 
chance has blown HERhere? It cannot be true. 
Itshall not betrue. She—that degraded wretch 
my——No, no, I will not believe it. What am 
I? Vera Rivers, mistress of Milverstone Grange 
-~and who shall dare to say otherwise ? 

Her agitation, whatever it was, mastered her 
and, for the first time in her life almost, she lost 
herself in a fit of violent hysterics. 

Her maid coming upstairs saw and heard her, 
and, with the quick instinct of her race, shut 
the door and attended to her without anyone 
else. If her mistress had secrets and she could 
get at them, well and good, but they should be 
shared by no one else. After a little cold water 
and fresh air Vera recovered and sat up. 

“Is that you, Adéle ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“When did you come in? What has been 
the matter?” 

“You were hysterical, madame,” the woman 
replied,demurely. ‘I knocked, but you did not 
hear.” 

“No. I have had a dreadful headache. I 
suppose it got too much for me. Was I taik- 
ing ?” 

“No, madame.” 

The woman told the lie with the most perfect 
equanimity. She had heard almost every word 
that her mistress had spoken in her despair and 
had pretty well gathered the meaning of her in- 
coherent ejaculations, but it was not her role to 
admit it. 

“Only moaning as if you were in pain,” she 
said. 

“TI was in pain, Heaven knows,” Vera re- 
plied, “ but I fancied I was talking to myself.” 

She did not half believe her maid and she 
would have given much to learn what she had 
heard. She had entirely lost her head for once, 
this self-possessed Vera Rivers, and let the 
magnitude of Mrs. Bird’s communication, what- 
ever it was, overcome her entirely. 

She let, Adéle bathe her head and brush her 
hair, and presently went downstairs again to 
the drawing-room. She was not willing that 
any of the servants should see her agitation, or 
that it should be associated in any way with the 
woman who had been there. 

“I must keep it from Neville,” she said to 
herself, as she sat down to write a note to tell 
him the exact time she would be in town on the 
morrow. ‘He must never know. Iam glad I 
consented to be married at once. I shall be 
safer then.” 

She shivered as she caught sight of her face 
in the pier glass opposite to her. It was so 
white and drawn,so aged and lined. 

“Bah! What a fool I am,” she muttered. 
“Worse than an idiot to let myself look like 
this. Nothing can harm me now; nothing can 
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undo what I have gained. Courage, Vera 
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Rivers, now is the time for it. Whatever hap- 
pens I am Sir Darcie’s brother’s daughter. All 
the world cannot alter that.” 

She went to her dressing-room and took a tiny 
phial from her dressing-case. Its contents were 
colourless and she dropped a small quantity 
carefully into some water and swallowed it. 
Then her colour came back and her eyes grew 
bright again, and she was herself again. 

“Mrs. Bird may do her worst, I think,” she 
said toherself. ‘There is only her word against 
those letters. She does not know everything.” 

The next afternoon saw her in London, bound 
on an errand that even her maid, who thought 
she had already wormed herself into her mis- 
tress’s secrets, had no knowledge of. 

It was no part of Vera’s plans to let her ser- 
vants know of her intended marriage till it was 
an accomplished fact. She would take Neville 
into the house and introduce him to them all as 
their master and leave things to right them- 
selves. Once married, the neighbourhood would 
have nothing to say, and she was perfectly con- 
scious that many very uncomfortable things 
were said about her now. 

Neville was waiting for her at the station 
ready to conduct her to a lodging he had pro- 
cured for her. 

** You have come, then ?” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a forced little laugh, 
“to Adéle’s great disgust. I verily believe that 
she is half inclined to give me warning because 
I have ventured to travel without her.” 

“Adele has a great deal to learn respecting 
her mistress, I fancy,”’ he said, laughing. 

He was easier in his mind now that Vera had 
actually come. He had been half afraid, in 
spite of all she had said, that she would draw 
back at the last moment and insist on an ortho- 
dox wedding, with cake and favours and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia which would take time 
and wear out the patience of his creditors. 

* How ill you look, my beautiful darling,” he 
said, when they had reached the place where she 
was going to stay for the night—the house of 
an old schoolfellow of his, who had married well 
and kept up a good establishment. This gentle- 
man and his wife were in his confidence as to 
his hasty marriage, but not the reason for it. 
They laid it to the fact that they had already 
attracted too much attention at Springfield, and 
knew nothing of Neville’s pressing embarrass- 
ments. 

“Tam ill,” Vera replied. ‘I have been 
worried nearly out of my senses. I am very 
glad to come to you and lay all my cares on your 
shoulders.” ~* 

“What has worried you ?” he asked, wonder- 
ing at her words and manner, for she looked 
terribly tired and brokendown. ‘ Why did you 
not telegraph to me if there was anything 
auwiss P” 

“You could have done no good, and after all 
itis nothing. Ihave been annoyed at finding 
out that Betty Bird. You know her, don’t 
you ?” 

“Know Betty Bird? I wonder who does not 
in Springfield. Mother Deacon’s pet example 
of the depravity of the female mind that won’t 
be preached down or prayed over. I rather like 
Betty. What about her ?” 

“Not much. She came to the Grange yester- 
day and claimed acquaintance with me. I was 
very vexed to find that she did know me.:+ She 
isn’t Betty Bird at all, but a woman who was 
once an actress and knew my father and 
mother.” 

‘I don’t see why that fact should make you 
shiver and shake as if you had the ague,” Neville 
said, “What harm can she do you? Every- 
body knows you were on the stage once, More 
shame to Sir Darcie for letting you stay there.” 

“She can’t do anything,” Veru said, and her 
voice was hesitating and low, very different from 
her usual decided style. ‘ But, Neville, dear ?” 

“Well, my wife that is to be, what is it?” 

“I want you to be kind to the old woman. I 
am going to be. Don’t find fault with anything 
I do for her. She can do mischief, you know, 
if it is only by talking.” 

“ My dear girl, I’ll do whatever youwish. Til 
take Mrs. Bird to my heart and make her my 





bosom friend, if you like. It will be holding a 
candle to Satan, and that’s necessary sometimes, 
I suppose.” 

“My splendid Vera is keeping a secret from 
me,” he said to himself, when he thought over 
what had passed. ‘She is afraid of this Mrs. 
Bird. I must know what that worthy old woman 
has been saying to her.” 


« And forsaking all other, cleave thou only 
unto her as long as you both shall live.” 

The words were ringing yet in Neville Dela- 
mere’s ears, and clinging to him more than any 
part of the service that was just concluded when 
he came out of the obscure little church where 
the marriage had taken place with his wife on 
hisarm. There had been nomore secrecy about 
it than the fact that they had not told anyone 
when it was to be except the people at whose 
house Vera had been staying for the past two 
days. 

A licence had been duly taken out ‘and the 
church chosen, a queer little church at the east 
end of London where the congregation was 
scanty and the marriage a godsend on account 
of the fees both to the clergyman and his clerk. 
No one asked any questions. Mr. Delamere 
bad arranged all about the licence and the time 
for the wedding. The bride was attended by 
friends and stated herself to be of full age, so 
** the book was signed and kissed the kiss,” and 
the pair united at last walked out into the sun- 
shine to begin their new life together. 

How the words seemed to ring in Neville De- 
lamere’s ears, ‘‘ forsaking all other.” Had he 
not forsaken another who had given her whole 
innocent heart to him at the very moment when 
she wanted his love and comfort most? Nellie 
was not the only woman he loved and left, but 
the Lettice Gower episode seemed like a thing 
of the far past now, and he never thought of it 
except at the uncomfortable time when he hap- 
pened to meet Belton Leicester and wince under 
the lash of his sharp, honest tongue. 

Nellie was uppermost in his mind this morn- 
ing, and doubtless his own unpleasant thoughts 
conjured up her image. As hepassed from the 
church to the street with Vera on bis arm, there 
she was on the other side of the way, looking 
full at him as they emerged from the church 
door—Nellie very pale and wan, and dressed as 
he had never seen her dress, but herself for all 
that ; and he ground an oath between his teeth 
as he followed Vera into the carriage that was 
waiting for them. 

They were not alone in it, so he could make 
no remark. But when they reached their desti- 
nation Vera confronted him with a face as white 
as his own. 

«* Did you see her ?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

““What didshe come there for? How did she 
know ?” 

“T don’t know. We must find her, Vera.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Tohelp her. Did you see how she looked— 
like a common work girl? She must be found 
and helped.” 

His conscience was awake at last if only fora 
little while. But Vera had got over her first 
shock of surprise and fear, and was her own 
cold, heartless self once more. 

“Tf it really was Miss —— What is her 
name by-the-bye ? I don’t know that I ever 
heard—I don’t see what reason we have to inter- 
fere. I did not force her away from Milverstone. 
That she chose to go off in the fashion she did 
was no fault of ours. If she had stayed she 
would have been provided for. She shall be 
now whenever she likes to come and ask for it.” 

* She doesn’t want pluck, and she’d die on a 
doorstep before she’d do that,”’ was Neville Dela- 
mere’s reply, and so the subject dropped, and 
he came at last to think that perhaps they had 
been mistaken and that it was not Nellie they 
had seen. If it crossed his mind that his bride 
was heartless and cruel in the matter of poor 
Nellie, the notion disappeared when in an inter- 
view with Mr. Shackleton he was endowed with 
a cheque sufficient to free him from all present 


for a time at least. 

He was forcibly reminded of Vera’s words 
about Betty Bird when they returned to Milver. 
stone. To tell the truth he rather dreaded that 
experience, but the ordeal had to be gone 
through. He would rather have let the old 
house and remained with his wife in London, or 
gone abroad, or anything, but Mrs. Delamere 
had no idea of anything of the sort. She wanted 
to triumph, and triumph there where she had 
been received as a pauper. 

It*was rather a trial to Neville’s nerves to find 
Betty Bird in a brand new dress waiting to wel- 
come him and his bride. They had been obliged 
to tell their servants when they were likely to 
return, and Mrs. Bird had been persistent in her 
inquiries. 

** How the deuce didshe know we were goinz 
to be married ?” he asked of Vera, when the old 
woman had done wishing them joy and all the 
rest of it. “I thought it was to be a secret.” 

“I told her,” was the quiet reply. 

** You ?” 

he Sy 

«What for?” 

“T had my reasons. Never mind her nov, 
Neville, dear. See, weare at home. Welcome 
to Milverstone, husband. You are its master 
now.” 

Master of Milverstone! It was a proud posi- 
tion truly, but it seemed to Neville Delamere as 
if the old house rather frowned than smiled a 
welcome. The day was dulland the place looked 
dreary, and there was no clash of merry bells to 
tell that he was bringing home a bride. How 
often Nellie, in the fulness of her girlish joy, 
had talked to him of their homecoming, and 
how pleased everyone would be. Everybody 
was to be feasted and féted, and not one person 
in the place but should be the happier for THz1n 
happiness. 

And now Nellie was in London an outcast for 
allthey knew, and the proud, cold woman dy 
his side thought of no one’s comfort or pleasure 
but her own. Not even his where it clashed 
with her wishes. His heart sank like lead as he 
entered the home he had won by his wicked 
treachery to the woman who loved him. 


(To oe Continued.) 








FACETIZ. 


«* BUSINESS.” 

Be.ie or THE Batt (she had tried bim on 
the Royal Academy and ‘Grosvenor,” the 
decoration of the ball-room, the last novels, 
music, and the operas, &c.—couldn’t get an idea 
out of him. Happy thought!—perhaps he’s 
political) : ‘Is there any news in the City this 
evening ?” 

Brau (brightening up): “Ah, grey shirtings 
stiffened, export yarns hardened, and flax steady 
at Friday’s currencies!” ’ 

[He was purely commercial. ] Punch. 


A Man or Arr anp Lerrers.—Mr. Ruskin. 
Punch. 


SUFFICIENT GROUNDS FOR REFUSAL. 


Sczenz—Office in Dublin Life Assurance. 
Surcron or tHE Company: “Hearrt and 
liver sound as a bell. By Jarge, ye’ve tne 
foinest loife I iver saw, sor! Fwhat’s your 
business, or profession, now ?” 

AppuicanT: “I haven’t got any.” 
Surcron: ‘ Fwhat! ye don’t mean to say 
ye’ve got land!” 
Apriicant: ‘* A few acres.” 
Surcron: “Faith! thin I’m sorry for ye 
But ye won’t do for us.” 
[Certificate refused. ] 

A REVIVER. 
Tue Americans want to buy the old Temple 
Bar, and set it up in Central Park, New York. 
Out of compliment to London having so many 
“American Bars,” they want to establish one 


Punch. 





English one. What’ll be its spécialité in liquors? 
Punch. 
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THAT MUFFIN-BELL! 

Arr—“ Those Evening Bells.” 
Tat muffin-bell! That muffin-bell! 
How many a tale its tinklings tell 
Of youth, and hope, and that glad time 
When my digestion yet was prime! 


The bilious discs I then could eat. 

The bell’s wild whangling down the 
street 

Was one of boyhood’s special joys: 

I never, never thought it noise. 


How joyously at even rang 

The tintinnabulary clang ! 

The gawping jaw, the raucous yell, 

I loved them, loved them passing well. 


Those happy hours are past away, 

Age must not with its péptics play. 
Strange qualms within me darkly dwell 
Whene’er I hear the muffin-bell. 


And yet soft memories of old times 
Linger about the jangling chimes, 
And, like De Rutzen, I’d be tender 
To thetoo noisy muffin vendor. 


But, oh! methinks when I am gone 

That tuneless peal will not ring on; 

For man, with street-law ordered well, 

Will hear no more the muffin-beli. 
Purch. 


LATEST FROM THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Q. Wo was the first person to insist on daily 
washing ? 
A. Tub-al Cain. 


PRECISELY. 


How do you account for the fact that, con- 
sidering how very useful they are, more people 
do not possess dumb waiters in their dining- 
rooms P—Well, the reason is probably this: be- 
cause they don’t really answer. Judy. 


EH ? 


A (PRESUMABLY very) young gentleman writes 
to Judy to know if she can inform him whether 
when an engaged couple quarrel, and all is 
“off,” it is customary in such cases to return the 
kisses P Judy. 

P’sHAw! 

WuEN is a naughty, bad husband like the dis- 
contented driver of a hansom cab ?—Why, when 
he abuses his fair, to be sure. Judy. 


Wuo’s Grirritus ?—Anything but a safe man 
for Ireland. Judy. 


Punch. 


VERY TRUE. 
Curate (to runaway couple): ‘Who gives 
this woman away ?” 
LocHinvak (aghast): “ Nobody; I—I’m tak- 
jag her.” Judy. 
Iy what terms should an ex-M.P. seek for re- 
election P—** Please reemember me.” | Judy. 


Warm sr Decrers.—Getting a foot-warmer. 
Moonshine, 


AN UNPROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 


JENNY JENKINS is seventeen, 

Not the daughter of a queen, 

Not the child of a duchess, 

Ora juvenile empress. 

Jenny’s eyes are sweetly blue, 

Jenny’s heart is pure and true, 

Jenny’s face is sweet to see, 

Jenny’s all the world to me. 

She is but a music teacher, 

I'ma curate, sometimes preacher, 

Jenny dear is mine for life, 

When I can afford a wife, 

When, oh, when will that time be ? 

Bishop, question answer me. 

Give to me a living, and 

Pil be Jenny’s good husband. 
Moonshine, 


A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE, 


First Mure: “A glass of ram—quick, land- 
lord, My funeral is outside !” Moonshine. 


Hanpy Mzn.—Pickpockets. | Moonshine. 


THE WIFE’S DEBTS. 


Imprcunious Hussanp (living in clover): 
“My dear, we’ll have another bottle of cham- 
pagne.” 

Anxious Wire: “ But you know we can never 
pay for it, and it ain’t honest.” 

Hussanp: “I’ve provided for that. Here, 
Mary, go and get a bottle of champagne, and 
‘put itdown to the missus’ !”’ Moonshine. 


We should think the worst period of the year 
for bakers is when the wind is in the yeast. 
Moonshine. 


A “Qurrr” Nore ror Passencurs.—The 


pitch of a vessel. Moonshine. 
Drrer Men.—Tragedians. Moonshine. 
MEN or Note.—Registrars. Moonshine. 


Anima VisiTatTion.—Raining cats and dogs. 
s Moonshine. 


QuvrEER QuERy.—Does a person of apparent 
means mean a person with the mien of a mean 
person ? Moonshine. 


IMPROMPTU BY A “ PELHAM-INE.” 


In prison cell to be incarcerated 
Will make me, as a martyr, cell-ebrated. 
Funny Folks. 


« Fox’s Martrrs.”—Those who meet with 
“accidents in the hunting field.” 
Funny Folks. 
CuiEeRIcaL Provers.—* Where there’s a stub- 
born Will there’s a Holloway. Funny Folks. 


A WANT SUPPLIED. 


Screnz—Street in French Town. 

SmirHers: “Why, Swellington, whatever 
are you doing with two hats?” 

SwELLineTon: ‘Idea of my own, dear boy. 
In this country a fellow is always lifting his hat. 
What are the consequences? Disreputable 
tiles; coldsinthe head. What’s the remedy ? 
—a bowing hat!” Funny Folks. 


Wuat WaaGner’s Opponents CALL HIs Pro- 
pucTions.—* The music of the ‘Select Few’- 
ture.” Funny Folks. 


CATTLE-SHOW QUERIES. 


(By a Cockney who wants to know, you know.) 

Do the “ cross-bred” animals turn out better 
tempered in after life ? 

Are the prize-takers generally remarkable for 
their ‘“‘ winning ways” ? 

Are the “‘steers” so called because of their 
(r)udders—or udderwise ? 

Do the fat beasts make a suet-able return to 
their owner ? 

Are the “ polled cattle” chosen by election ? 

Do the successful litter-y men of the show 
make good livings by their pens? 

Funny Folks. 


THE. YOUNG INK-BOTTLE IMP. 


Norse: “Oh, youbad boy! You've spilt the 
whole bottle of ink.” 
Tommy: ‘ Well, it’s only a penny one.” 
Funny Folks. 
Tue Proper Seat Fok “Five o’Ciocx” 
REFRESHMENT.—A set-tea. Funny Folks. 


A WEIGHTY MATTER. 


Ir seems that it is illegal for bakers to send 
out bread without weights and scales, several 
haying been fined at Croydon forso doing. These 
prosecutions may have a beneficial effect on the 
bakers, who have for so long systematically 
swindled in the matter of weight. Bread is a 
matter of such universal knead that any wrong 
doing in connection therewith can only be stig- 


matised as a be-yeastly shame. Fun. 
Lammas Dary.—Alpacas introduced into Eng- 
land. Fun. 


ANSWERING IT “ PAT.” 


Wuen is a drunken Irishman performing a 
valuable military duty >—When he is a “ Pat- 
rolling !” Fun. 


TROPE-ICAL HEAT. 
Me, Heaty, M.P., has been indulging in the 


applied to the Government would be inexcusable, 
indeed, were it not that their author probably 
considers them mere flowers of speech—simple 
‘* Healy-o-tropes,” in fact. Fun. 


BARBAROUS. 


WE are inklined to believe that an ink eraser 

is not a razor intended to be used for shaving. 
Fun. 

Brie Ben or WeEstTmMINsTER.—Lord Beacons- 


y) 


field. Fun. 
A youne lady refuses offers because she does 
not wish to havea lot of chaps on her hands. 
Fun. 
Norrs or Discorp.—The Dulcignotes. 
Fun. 


Tue Lanp Leacur’s System FOR THE 
Freupat System.—A system of Feud. 
Funny Folks. 
A TROPICAL TOPIC. 
THaT you only find the rarer “flowers of 
speech’ in “Trope-ical” language. 
Funny Folks. 
An Appropriate JupGe ror THE Irisu 
“Spring” Assizes.—Mr. Chief Justice “ May.” 
Funny Folks. 
Wuar will be the last thing out ?—No-thing. 
Funny Folks. 
Tue Reverse or a “ Dry Pipr.”—A pipe of 
wine. Funny Folks. 
Our Rars-CotiecTor’s Morro.—* Take care 
of the ex-pence, and the im-pounds will take 
care of themselves.” Funny Folks. 


Fauuen into Dr-surt-upr.—The Old Roast 
Beef of England. Funny Folks. 


WITH HER WINNING WAYS. 


Tux sort of young lady who ought to go in for 
prize lotteries.—A win-some lass. 
Funny Folks. 


UsEruL FoR A COMMANDING OFFICER IN 
Action.—An eye of “ fire.” Funny Folks. 


NOT sO DICKIY. 


Narvurat historians tell us that the sparrow is 
by naturea pugnacious bird. This we are by no. 
means surprised to learn, for its very name 
begins with a spar and ends with a row. 

Funny Folks. 


Exrraorpinaky Coniston. — “ Running 
against time.” Funny Folks. 





NOBLE AT LAST; 


OR, 


THE HEADSMAN OF ROUEN. 


(AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.) 


- 
> 





CHAPTER III. 
THE BAFFLED LOVERS. 


 MonsIRUR LE VicomTE#,” saidthesad-liveried 
page of Gaultier, when ushered into De Chanzy’s 
presence, “‘my master bade me see you alone.” 

A glance was sufficient to dismiss Pierre and 
Jacques. 

“Whois thy master ?”” asked the viscount, 
rising. 

«T am not at liberty to answer, my lord.” 

« How 2” 

«My master is blessed with a very sympa- 
thetic and noble nature, Monsieur le Vicomte. He 
has heardthat great misfortunes have befallen 
you, and begs that you will permit him to assist 
you. He bade me give you this.” 

The page presented a large leathern purse, 
filled almost to bursting. Bertrand took it 
in a sort of dream, ahd emptied its contents 
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He was stupefied; there were more thana 
hundred broad gold pieces. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “your master can 
give like this and yet withhold his name ?” 

“You are to regard it as a slight loan, my 
lord, the lender of which will make himself 
known when you are more happily circum- 
stanced.” 

Saying this, thé page bowed low, and then 
darted out of the room and out of the house, 
heedless of a loud recall on the part of the 
astonished viscount. 

Both Pierre and Jacques heard him, however, 
and came running in. 

“Whom doesthat young man serve? One 
of you must have recognised him,” cried Ber- 
trand, touching the heap of gold as though to 
assure himself of its reality. 

“You forget that lam a stranger in Rouen, 
my lord,’” said Jacques. 

“I have marked the youth at times, but know 
nothing of him,” said the seneschal, colouring. 

In fact, he well knew Raoul Beaufils as Gaul- 
tier’s page, and divining the manner in which 
this timely assistance had been thrust upon his 
young master, determined to hold his tongue, 
knowing that a knowledge of its source would 
cause it to be indignantly spurned. 

‘* Faith, the donor of this must be as eccentric 
as he is generous,” cried De Chanzy, repouch- 
ing the money with the exception of two coins 
which he presented to his servitors, and securing 
it upon his person. “ Doubtless some old friend, 
willing to assist my fortunes in their impoverish- 
ment, but fearful of doing so openly now that 
we are proscribed. Nevertheless, I accept the 
loan perforce, and am now ready for action.” 

They looked at him inguiringly. A trans- 
formation had been effected in his air and ap- 
pearance; he seemed resolved and hopeful, 
like one determined to rise superior to misfor- 
tune. 

His first move was to write a note to Made- 
moiselle de Montfort, full of love, devotion and 
hope, and imploring her to meet him in the 
grounds of her father’s chateau that night atthe 
stroke of twelve, prepared for flight with him to 
Gascony, where they could be married among 
a few faithful friends of his, who would be able 
to afford them shelter and protection until they 
could reach Burgundy, whose reigning duke, 
Philip the Good, had ever been the firm friend 
of his family. 

This he at once despatched by Pierre, who pro- 
mised to convey it to Gabrielle, through the 
agency of her old nurse, Celestine, the latter be- 
ing a relative by marriage of the gatekeeper, 
with whom the seneschal proposed to reside in 
the future. 

Then, never doubting that the young demoi- 
selle would respond to his petition, Bertrand 
hastened to prepare, with his page, for this last 
desperate venture, upon which it seemed that 
his remaining hopes of happiness hung. 

«Even if she did not love me—as I am sure 
she does—she would not lose this opportunity of 
an asylum from her father’s hateful tyranny in 
my company,” he thought. ‘The alternative 
of a living death as old De Coucy’s bride would 
alone nerve her to the venture.” 

As to the success of the attempt he was plan- 
ning, soldier that he was, brave, hopeful, deeply 
wronged, and now, fortunately, supplied with 
money, he did not for an instant entertain a 
doubt ; and if his faithful page was less san- 
guine of the result, he was too devoted and self- 
sacrificing not to hold his peace. 

It wanted a quarter of an hour to midnight 
when the young viscount arrived by a secluded 
lane at a certain side entrance into the park of 
the chateau. 

He was accompanied solely by Jacques, who 
had in leading an extra horse accoutred for a 
lady’s use. There was no moon, but a sufficiency 
of starlight. 

By its gentle lustre they marked, just as they 
had dismounted, preparatory to forcing open the 
narrow gate, a horseman of apparently gigantic 
stature riding slowly toward them. But, as 
they were in the deep shadow, he passed on 


without seeming to notice them, and they lost no |: 


time in crossing the boundary. 

Not a light appeared on the side of the castle 
presented to them; the entire park was hushed 
and deserted. 

Posting his companion in a convenient spot, 
Bertrand advanced under the old trees toward 
a rustic arbour, embosomed in some larches, 
which he had indicated as the place at which 
he would await the coming of Gabrielle. Just 
then the castle clock began striking twelve, and 
he quickened his pace, with a glad beating of 
the heart, for at that moment a female figure 
appeared at the door of the arbour. 

The next moment, however, he started back 
with an exclamation of disappointment. It was 
only Celestine, the nurse. 

“Do not despair, Monsieur le Vicomte,” said 
she. “Mademoiselle tarries but a moment.” 

He pressed her hand gratefully. 

“IT knew thou wouldst not fail me, my good 
Celestine,” said he. 

“Did I not know and love thee in thy nurse’s 
arms?” said the old woman. Hush! She is 
here.” 

Gabrielle issued from behind the summer- 
house with a timid, frightened step. The mo- 
ment she saw her lover she rushed into his arms 
and began to sob. 

“My life, my treasure !”’ exclaimed Bertrand, 
folding her close: ‘Thou’ hast dared to trust 
me, outlawed, scorned, impoverished as I am ?” 

*« Art thou not still mine own bettothed before 
high Heaven—mine, only friend?” she cried, 
through her sobs. “ Short as was my notice to 
rejoin thee, I have not hesitated. My sire’s 
injustice—a knowledge of the dreadful doom he 
doth design me as De Coucy’s bride—Mother of 
Mercy ! could I pause or wait ?” 

** But calm thyself, adorable Gabrielle. These 
tears, these sobs shall soon give place to joyful 
smiles.” 

«Yes; yes; but let us not linger!’ cried she, 
apprehensively. ‘I thought I heard someone 
stirring in the corridors. I may have been 
watched. Oh, let us haste! 

“Fear not, my beloved,” exclaimed Bertrand, 
slipping some money into Celestine’s hand, and 
then rather carrying than leading Gabrielle 
through the park. “ Now that1 have thee in 
my arms a host of minions should not wrest thee 
hence !” 

But he had barely crossed a space of sward 
between the summer-house and the point where 
he had posted Jacques before a loud report dis- 
turbed the solitude, and a shot from an arque- 
buse went whistling over his head. Then there 
was a scream from Celestine, mingled with 
gruff oaths and curses. 

“To the horses with her, quick, Jacques !” 
cried the viscount, surprised, but not dismayed, 
as he resigned his now fainting charge to the 
page,and then, sword in hand, wheeled to con- 
front his pursuers. 

They were four in all, headed by a man of 
great size and strength, and of a superior mien 
to the rest. They were all brandishing their 
swords as they ran, with the exception of the 
arquebusier, who halted midway to reload his 
cumbrous weapon. 

“ Capture the lady-bird, you fellows, whilst I 
make carrion of this thief in the night!’ 
shouted the big leader to the two others imme- 
diately at his side; and, as they ran-to imter- 
cept the page, he threw himself upon Bertrand. 

“Ha ! the growl betrays the beast, Monsieur 
Hugo le Reuge !” scornfully cried the viscount, 
meeting the assault with the address of a tried 
soldier. ‘‘ Come, then ; you’ve felt the temper 
of this sword before.” 

“Outlaw! beggar!’ was the furious reply of 
De Coucy’s towering kinsman, for he indeed it 
was; “the old grudge you shall wash out with 

your blood. Ha! wouldst rob my kinsman of 
his promised wife? Take that, and that!” 

De Chanzy’s skill with the rapier was about 
set off by the superior brute force of his an- 
tagonist, combined with some dexterity, and 
they were at once engaged in acombat of the 


In the meantime Jacques, intercepted in his 
effort to carry off Gabrielle, let: her slip swoon- 
ing upon the sward, where the old nurse ran to 
her assistance, and at once engaged De Borne’s 
two hirelings, whose bloodthisty but unskilful 
assault he was enabled to parry for some 
moments by a fair amount of military training 
and aptitude at arms which stood him in the 
stead of muscular maturity. 

But though he speedily disabled one of them 
the other, taking caution to himself, bade 
fair to gradually overcome him by superior 
strength and weight. 

Still the slender page was holding his own 
manfully, when, chancing to glance over his 
antagonist’s shoulder, he saw the arquebusier, 
who had succeeded in reloading his piece, bring- 
ing it to a level with the head of the viscount, 
who was unconscious of everything else but the 
desperate struggle in which he was engaged 
with the colossal De Borne. 

Forgetting his own. peril in his sclicitude for 
his master’s safety, Jacques uttered aloud warn- 
ing cry, at the same time he received a thrust 
in his right arm which caused him to drop his 
sword. 

Then he was hurled upon his back, a heavy 
knee pressed upon his breast, a sharp point 
directed to his throat. 

He could only reach up and momentarily hold 
off the thrusting hand with a last desperate 
energy, and to agonisingly hearken for the gun- 
shot that would signal a like doom for his noble 
and ill-starred master. 

A shot indeed he heard at that critical in- 
stant, but with an effect entirely unantici- 
pated. 

It was accompanied by a mighty buffet of 
some succoring hand that knocked the human 
load from off his chest, and when he had strug- 
gled to his feet again he saw the cowardly 
arquebusier’s right hand let fall its weapon 
under the paralysing stroke of a sudden bullet 
which it had received. 

Bertram was still breathlessly engaged with 
Hugo, and running to his assistance or rather 
hastening to it with a long, stately stride, was 
the man who had created this fortunate diver- 
sion in the affair—a black-cloaked, black-hatted 
figure,.exceeding even that of Hugo le Rouge 
in size and stature, and far surpassing it in 
nobility of bearing. 

The unknown rescuer was just in time, even 
though Jacques hurried forward after recovering 
his sword with his left hand, for several more 
men wefe at the same time running towards 
them from the direction of the chateau. 

The unknown first dashed the arquebusier to 
the earth with a blow of his fist. 

Then, as the swordsmen fell apart to breathe, 
he suddenly. seized Hugo about the waist and 
with the utmost ease hurled him to the ground 
with such foree that _he lay there motionless 
with the blood gushing out of his mouth and 
nose. 

“Away, my lord!” exclaimed the unknown, 
in a commanding voice, and at the same time 
hurriedly pushing both Bertrand and. Jacques 
before him through the wood. ‘‘ Your venture 
fails, the whole castle is aroused, a moment 
later and you will be surrounded. Mademoiselle 
is safe with the nurse—away. I will hold tne 
gates against them while you horse. Away ! 
Furious at the defeat of his plan, the young 
noble would have resisted this rough but friendly 
action if he could, notwithstanding the signal 
service he had just received, but Jacques seconded 
the retrograde movement; moreover, Gabrielle 
was no longer to be seen, having been carried 
away by Celestine, and it needed but a glance to 
see the space directly under the chateau’s wall 
fairly teeming. with the aroused. inmates. 

The unknown hurried them on, deaf alike to 
reproaches and thanks. 

He thrust them through the gate, followed 
after them, and then, closing the massive door 
behind him, he quickly and ingeniously secured 
it with the great branch ofa fallen tree which he 
wrenched off the trunk and dragged across the 
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road for the purpose. 
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His own steed, of proportions in keeping 

with those of its master, was tethered near at 
hand. 
«Well, my lord,” said the gigantic deliverer, 
impatiently, “is it your intention to take horse 
at once or wait for an army to surround you ? 
Hearken to their shouts! They will reach the 
gate ina moment, and even I cannot hold it 
against them but for a little space.” 

“Noble sir!” cried Bertrand, in a:voice of 
mingled gratitude and despair; “at least let 
me know the name of him to whom I am so 
wightily beholden.” 

“To horse ! away!’ was the only response, 
and this time with savage impatience. 

_ “What! not one word ?” 

“Not one! One moment more of délay will 
be fatal.” 

Indeed, the gate was already shaking under: 
repeated blows from within, while the shouts 
and curses of the pursuers were close at’ hand. 

“Well, my lord, must I then leave you to your 
fate?” 

Without pausing longer, but with asad, hope- 
less gesture, Bertrand de Chanzy'spramg into 
the saddle. 

Jacques also remounted, and just as the gate 
seemed toppling to its fall they galloped away 
into the darkness. "a 





CHAPTER IV. 
BERTRAM FACES HIS DESTINY: 


Dovsty baffled, smarting under the déféeat of 
his plans, but still supported by the pride and 
haughtiness of his stubborn race, Bertrand de. 
Chanzy, after gaining the main highway, put’ 
the mettle of his fleet courser to the test until 
with an hour’s hard riding he reached a fork 
in the road at which a tall guide-post was 
standing. 

*Canst read the directions on the sign-board 
yonder, Jacques ?” said he, vainly straining his 
sight to make it out. 

“Nay, my lord,” said the page, who had ac- 
<ompanied him in discreet silence out of respect 
to the angry and mournful mood which he knew 
must possess him, “but I remember these 
branching roads from having passed them in 
our journey'to Rouen. The narrower leads to 
the Gascon border, the broader to Paris.” 

Without another word, and much to Jacques’s 
surprise, the young noble took the latter road 
and again spurred forward at a rapid. pace. 
Deeply solicitous as he was for his master’s wel- 
fare, however, the page could not long contain 
himself. 

“Might I venture upon a few words, my 
_ out of my great love for you ?’ said he, at 

t. 

“ Not of :remonstrance, Jacques,” was the not 
unkind reply. Then, after a few moments of 
silence, De Chanzy continued: ‘Itis but meet 
that thou shouldst know: my plans, however, 
since thou art destined to take part.in them: I 
cannot seek a temporary asylum with my kins- 
man, the Sieur Malmaison, in Gascony; but as a 
last resort. First to Paris, where I shalldemand 
an audience of the king himself; then, in the 
event of the long loyalty of: my family having 
been forgotten in the interest of the perfidious 
dauphin, to Provence, where my faithful ser- 
vants may have succeeded in rescuing some of 
my personal effects from the sweeping confisca- 
tion ; and then, all other hope abandoned, to 
mmalotns or Philip of Burgundy, I know: not 
which.” 

Then, after another pause, he continued, in a 
different tone of voice : 

“The stranger of lofty mien, who afforded us 
such timely assistance in the park, hast any 
notion of his: identity, my lad ?” 

“Nay, my lord; so well disguised was he I did 
not even see his face. I did- but mark a quaint; 
bright ring he wore.” 

“T likewise marked it flash beneath the stars 
—on the left: hand, a ring that formed’ a tiny 
ctoss of blood-red stones! Strange! Might he 
have been the same that secretly supplied me 


doubtless have capped his peril by attempting 





With the gold 2” 





« Possibly, my lord ; the thought oecurred to 
e ” 


«?Tis a mystery I hope one day to solve; the 
last of the De Chanzy race must not receive such’ 
obligations without full return.” 

He said nothing of the terrible mortification 
that was gnawing at his heart because of the 
fresh enforced separation from his betrothed, 
and spoke no more, except to inquire after his 
companion’s wound—a flesh-thrust which the 
latter found it convenient to make light of. 

They reached Paris at noon of the forthcoming 
day, and put upat an obscure inn. Thence the 
viscount, as soon as hehad obtained refreshment 
and made himself presentable, set out at once to 
seek an audience of the king, 

But the news of his disfavour and misfortunes 
had preceded him by several days. The avenues 
ofapproach tothe royal presence were barred 
+ avon doors, smileless faces and forbidding) 

ooks: 

Court officers, who had professed friendship:in 
happier times, seemed to have lost all recollee- 
tion'of him. Men who-had been his companions 
in arms received him with a sort of courtly 
caution, but declined taking his mere request for: 
an audience. 

Even the guards and lackeys about the corri- 
dotsiand.ante-rooms met his approaches, even 
whenaccompanied by tempting bribes, with 
fear, indifference, or scorn. 

Ans»atmosphere of odium seemed to encircle 
him at-every step. 

Dayafter day he sought the palace, with no 

success. 


He grew reckless and savage, and. would 


to fopcedhis way into the royal presence, had he 
not; on the fourth day, met in one of the outer 
ante-rooms the aged and benevolent Marquis de 
Boulevilliers, an old friend of his family. 

The marquis drew him into a corner, behind 
the throng, and gravely listened to the recital of 
wrong and injustice which Bertrand poured into 
his ears. Then he said, gently, but with sufli- 
cient firmness: 

“ My poor viscount, your wrongs are manifold, 
the injustice done you is enormous. Do you know 
the- cause, or rather the representations to the 
throne by which they have been suffered to fall 
upon you ?” 

Bertrand shook his head. 

** Listen—the cause, or pretence, is the love of 
Philip the Good, of Burgundy, for your family. 
This sentiment, and your family’s reciprocation 
of it, were well enough when in strict accord with 
national prejudice. But the relations between 
France and Burgundy have been darkening ever 
since the peace concluded with the English. It 
was your noble father’s innocent connection with 
these complications that wrought his ruin at the 
dauphin’s urgence. This it is that now despoils 
your father’s son.. War with Burgundy will 
speedily ensue, for the heir-apparent, Charles, 
the Count de Charolais, already presses Philip 
to declare it.” 

«I never knew of this before,” said Bertrand, 
gloomily. > 

“« Not so, because there’s more of soldier than 
of courtier in you, my poor viscount. Here you 
are out of date, believe me.” 

** Still, my own services to the throne—my 
army record——” 

« AN], all forgotten !” interrupted the marauis, 
sadly; “ or only so far borne in mindastoobtain 
your personal immunity from arrest—which may 
at any moment be withdrawn. Be wise, and 
hide yourself betames. Seek Provence first,” 
he added, in a lower and. more cautious voice. 
“Your chateau near Avignon, true, is seized, 
with all the rest ; but-whocan say what treasure 
may have ’scaped the spoiler’s hand? Legrand, 
your ancient steward there, was aye. accounted 
prudent and discreet as he was faithful.” 

Bertrand looked at him quietly, and caught 
the hope implied. 

‘“‘What further wouldst advise, my lord? 
After Provence what then ?” 





“Then,” answered the marquis, bringing his 





lins to Bertrand’s ear, and looking cautiously 
about, “after Provence, Burgundy! Leave 
France and foes for Burgundy and friends—nor 
stand upon the order of your going.” 

** Never, without Mademoiselle de Montfortas 
my bride!’ was the low but firm rejoinder. 
“ Under the protection of my kinsman, the Sieur 
Malmaison, I can still haunt the Gascon border 
till fortune favours me with opportunity again 
to swoop upon the old count’s tower and bear 
her toa foreign nest.” 

“Humph! To hover there, even in the 
shadowof De Coucy’s power (for he is Gascon 
too, with twice Malmaison’s wealth and force), 
for seeming opportunity to cheat thee to thy 
ruin !” exclaimed the old nobleman, sarcasti- 
cally; “The thought is madness. In Bur- 
gumndy'’s thy only hope, I tell thee.” 

“My hope for death, then, should my Ga- 

brielle not bear me company!” said Bertrand, 
stubbornly. ‘‘Butif the king would only see 
menow—he cannot even know of my desire to 
gain an audience——” 
» “Tjisten, Monsieur le Vicomte!” interrupted 
thevmarquis again, and as if somewhat impa- 
tient at the other’s obstinacy. “Suppose the 
Baron de Coucy here before your eyes should 
even now demand an audience of the king, what 
would you say ?” 

«Why, ’tis known the king despises him as 
theyoung dauphin’scraftiest adviser to rebellion 
in times: past,’ said Bertrand, in surprise. 
You, do suppose: an impossibility, my lord 
marquis.” 

** Nevertheless, if you should:see him here 
demand admittance, andiobtain it now, with 
flattering marks of high esteem, would you, 
De Coucy’s foe and‘rival, deem it proof that 
Charles. VII. will neyermore bestow a kindly 
glance upon De Chanzy’s name ?” 

“Indeed I would,” exclaimed Bertrand, irri- 
tably. ‘ But, as I said, it is impossible.” 

The words were hardly uttered before there 
was a movement among the men-at-arms and 
lackeys filling the ante-chamber, and they at 
once made a passage leading from door to door, 
with expectancy on every face, while the loud 
voice of one cf the ushers was heard calling at 
the outer entrance: 

“Room, there, for his majesty’s expected 
guest, Monsieur le Baron de Coucy !” 

Bertrand shrank still further into his corner, 
white and mortified, and the old marquis sur- 
veyed him with more of pity than triumph, for 
he had known beforehand of his visit to the king. 
and wished to lay it as a lesson to the young 
man’s heart, and the next moment the old 
baron, smiling superciliously, magnificently at- 
tired and preceded by two ushers with their 
gold-tipped wands, passed along the passage to 
the inner door, where it was observed that a 
titled master of ceremony admitted him with 
the most obsequious manifestations of homage 
and respect. 

Nor was this all. 

Hardly had the baron disappeared before the 
name of another guest was announced. 

**Room, there, for his majesty’s expected 
guest, Monsieur Hugo de Borne !” was this time 
called out. 

“What!” muttered Bertrand, rubbing his 
eyes; “ Hugo le Rouge—mine enemy—De 
Coucy’s brawling tool—the periidious, the en- 
sanguined free-lance of iniquity? Itcannot be! 
I dream !” 

But altogether real and substantial did Hugo 
appear, as he also strode through the throng— 
arrogant, disdainful, puffed with pride—to be 
received with almost equal respect at the inner 
door. 

The old marquis only turned a glance of 
sorrowful inquiry upon Bertrand, whose only 
reply was to seize his hand and wring it with 
bitter gratitude as he staggered into the open 
air, stunned, dazed, confused and well nigh 
overcome. 

“Ha, ha! The stream is upside down, in 
truth, and bottom-mud replaces. surface-wave,” 
he laughed, as he threaded the streets with 
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rapid, nervous strides. ‘‘’Tis something though 
to know that Gabrielle is rid of them for a while. 
Now for Avignon without delay.” 

But upon reaching his humble inn, where 
Jacques was anxiously awaiting his return, he 
began to talk wildly and unintelligibly; a red 
spot appeared upon either cheek, his eyes were 
unnaturally bright. 

He then fainted away, and was carried to his 
bed, only to awake into vacancy and delirium. 

In fact, the wearying anguish and mental 
strain which had been preying upon the young 
noble’s chafed and proud spirit for many days— 
even from his first knowledge of his father’s ig- 
nominious death—proclaimed their supremacy at 
last over toughened frame and iron nerve na 
severe brain fever. 

3ut there was, luckily, money in the purse; 
the best medical attendance was procured, and 
the faithful Jacques proved even more efficient 
as nurse than as esquire or page. 

In one week the danger was surmounted; in 
one more the viscount had sufficiently convalesced 
to undertake the horseback journey to the south 
of France by easy stages. 

The proud old Chateau de Chanzy was already 
in a stranger’s hands, and Bertrand was pru- 
dent enough to abstain from venturing near its 
walls. 

But at Avignon he had no difficulty in dis- 
covering M. Legrand, the incorruptible old 
steward of his once envied estates. 

M. Legrand was delighted to meet his young 
master, to whom he sadly detailed the circum- 
stances of the sweeping confiscation that had 
taken place. 

But he much more agreeably testified his 
fidelity by placing at Bertrand’s disposal certain 
moneys and family jewels which he had suc- 
ceeded in secreting at the time of the seizure, 
to the amount of fifty thousand franes, for which 
he received due recognition and reward. 

Bertrand only remained in Provence long 
enough to partly recruit his health, and then, 
accompanied of course by Jacques; set out for 
Malmaison, which he reached in due time. 


| 
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The Sieur Malmaison, a near relative of the 
Viscount de Chanzy, on the maternal side, re- 
ceived his visitor with heartfelt sympathy, and 
after advising the utmost caution and circeum- 
spection, cheerfully promised him alithe aidand 
protection it was in his power to give. 

He was a very old man, wifeless and childless, 
who had long withdrawn himself apart from the 


world to such comparatively solitary state and | 
grandeur as were afforded by his rock-built | 


seigniorial castle, and the rude, half-civilised 
peasants who called him lord; but he was still 
rich and powerful, though in no great favour 
with either king or dauphin; and he the more 
readily agreed to assist his kinsman in his 
troubles because of his hearty hatred for the 
Baron de Coucy, between whose house and his 
own there had been a feud of many generations’ 
duration. 

Restless and eager as De Chanzy was to make 
another effort for his union with Gabrielle de 
Montfort, he did not neglect the lessons of cau- 
tion and prudence that experience had enforced 
so bitterly. 

He had, therefore, been at the Chateau de 
Malmaison for over a fortnight without hitting 
upon a plan sufficiently definite and promising 
to meet his kinsman’s approval, when one day, 
after returning from a wild-boar hunt, while he 
was making his change of toilet, with the assist- 
ance of Jacques, a servant brought him a note 
which, he said, had just been left by a strange 
youth, who had quickly ridden away. 

The note was as follows: 

« Rouen, July 9, 1453. 

*« Tr Monsieur le Vicomte de Chanzy is still 
desirous of effecting the liberation of Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle de Montfort he will do well to 
make no delay, and to follow the friendly advice 
herein volunteered. 

“Mademoiselle, abroad and at home, is 
constantly attended by guards, hence her de- 
liverance must be contrived by stratagem, not 
force. 


“ Mademoiselie’s marriage to the Baron de 
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Coucy is fixed for the 17th of the present month; 

hence, the evening preceding that day—which 

will also witness the return of the baron and his 

train—will be most propitious for Monsieur le 

Vicomte’s attempt, since the personal espionage 
| over mademoiselie will then most likely be re- 
laxed. 

“In making .arrangements for preliminary 
meetings with mademoiselle Monsieur le Vi- 
| comte will proceed with the utmost secrecy, not 
| even showing himself in Rouen during the day 
time, and will do well to consult with the old 
man known hereabouts as Le Bon Pére de la 
Grotte Noire, who is trustworthy and sympathe- 
tic with the unfortunate. “A FRIEND.” 


“ Stay !” cried Bertrand to the servant, after 
reading the foregoing, in great excitement. “ De- 
tain the messenger who brought this letter. 1 
would speak with him.” 

“He only tarried long enough in the court- 
yard to learn that you were here lodged, my 
lord, and then, tossing me the letter, galloped 
away like mad.” 

« What was he like ?” 

“« A slender and most seemly youth, my lord, 
in dress and mien a page, though liveried in 
solemn black from head to foot.’ 

Bertrand dismissed the servant and then 
handed Jacques the letter with permission to 
read it. 

«“ Another favour doubtless from our good and 
unknown friend.” ) 

« And doubtless still to prove a friend in need, 
my lord,” said Jacques, smiling, as he returned 
the note. ‘ You will start to-morrow ?” : 

«“ Now—at once—in an hour!” cried the 
young noble, joyfully. ‘Hast ever heard of 
this person, The Good Father of the Black 
Grotto, to whom my mysterious friend com- 
mends me, Jacques ?”’ 

«No, my lord.” : 

«Prepare at once for our journey though 
while I confide my plans to Malmaison. We 
go alone.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
POLLY’S BIRTHDAY. 


As hich as we have mounted in delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low. 


Tue Deepdale Mystery—that was what the 
papers came to call it, the story of my bitter 
sorrow—and I used to scan them and pore over 
every syllable that they contained, in the vain 
hope of meeting with some little that would 
give me a clue to what I wanted to know. 

T am an old-woman now; at least my grand- 
children say so, and when I look in the glass I 
see white hair and a face over which the storms 
and sunshine of sixty years have passed, and 
often wonder if the portrait of the fair young 
girl that hangs over the mantelpiece in my cosy 
little sitting-room could have ever been taken 
for me, and yet Polly says that she remembers 
her mother looking just like that. 

Polly is my daughter, a staid matron now, 
with children playing about her knees, and a 
husband so good to me that I can hardly be- 
lieve he igs only my son-in-law, and she says 
that I looked exactly like that on the day when 
our trouble came to us, when he whom we both 
loved like nothing else on earth walked out of 
our happy home and out of our lives for ever. 

That was just the way of it, there is no other 
way of putting it. He went out, and “was 
not,” as the Bible says, and we were left de- 
solate, 

There never was a happier wife than I was. 
I was an orphan when Harry came a wooing to 
me—a hard-worked governess in a large family 
where they were kind to me after their lights, 
but careless of my comforts, and working me 
mere than was fair. I believe I wes a found- 
ling with no name, At any rate I never knew 





[orF TO SCOTLAND. ] 


any parents; and that made it all the more 
generous of Harry to stoop to me, for he came of 
a good family himself, though he was poor and 
had neither father nor mother. 

His friends objected at first, he ought to look 
higher, they said. But they came to look at 
our marriage as a good thing after awhile when 
they saw how well suited we were to each other. 

I had been well educated in an industrial 
school which had a good superintendent who 
had our interests really at heart, and we were 
taught to do everything we did well. 

Harry’s friends, the few I came to know, were 
pleased to say that I was a notable wife, and 
were very kind to me, but we were somewhat of 
an isolated couple, though we were thoroughly 
happy in our own way. 

Things always seemed to prosper with us» 
Harry’s business increased, till we were able to 
take Deepdale, a pretty house by Clapham 
Common, and to live in good style. Not quite 
up to our means—Harry would not have that— 
but nearly. Things were getting better with 
us every year, and it was Harry’s delight to 
talk of the fortune he would be able to give 
little Polly some day when she was old enough 
to be married. 

We had no other child, and it was something 
of a disappointment that she had not been a 
boy. Harry would have liked a son to grow up 
beside him and to succeed him when his time 
came for getting out of the business. 

I was quite satisfied. I thought there never 
was such a child as Polly, and I don’t think 
there ever was. She was a pretty little creature 
with big brown eyes and curly hair, and so in- 
telligent. 

She was just five years old. Her birthday 
was only three days off, when Harry came in 
after business and said he must go to Scotland 
the next day. He often went away for a few 
days. He was a wool stapler and went to look 
after bargains now and then, and this was some- 
thing that he had heard of in the City. It was 
through attending to his business himself and 
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not trusting it to anyone else that he had made 
his way as he had done. 

“On, Harry,” I said, when he told me, “ think 
of Polly’s birthday—don’t go now.” 

“I won't forget it,” he said, “I'll be back by 
then, little woman.” 

I knew he would keep his word, but somehow 
I felt a heart sinking. I didn’t like his going: 
away. It was Christmas time. Polly had been 
“a Christmas gift from the angels,” as she 
would tell everybody, in her pretty, childish way, 
she was so proud of being “‘mamma’s Christ- 
mas-box.” 

On “Christmas day in the morning” my 
child came to me, as another: Child came: 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and I 
used to think I was as thankful and as proud 
as that other mother before whose unconscious 
baby kings came and bowed, and over whose 
manger cradle angels sang songs of thanks- 
giving and peace. 

“Polly, darling, papa will come back,” he 
said, as he kissed the little one, who seemed 
more grieved than ever at parting from him. 
** I will come back to Polly’s birthday—I promise- 
mind.” 

“Then papa will come,” Polly said, with all 
a child’s faith and love, “‘ papa always does what 
he says he will.” 

He went away. I can see him now as he 
turned back to wave a kiss to me and the child, 
and Polly kissed her dimpled hands and blew 
frantic kisses till she nearly tumbled out of my 
arms in her eagerness for papa to see them. 

She was very grave all that day, and to be: 
graye was not a quality of Polly’s in a general 
way—she was a mercurial little creature, full of: 
life and spirits, but her papa was her chief play- 
mate, and she was a little more amenable to. 
discipline when he was away. 

I got a telegram from Harry when he reached 
his journey’s end, at least the town where he 
left the train. He had to go some miles further 
away after that, to some country farms. 

“Back for Polly’s birthday,” it said, and L 
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went about my little preparations with a light | thoroughly unhappy. I might have been down- 


heart, singing as I went. 

It was a trick of mine to sing, I. could not 
help it. I did not understand music, and very 
likely I should have horrified anyone who pro- 
fessed to have anything like an ear. But Harry 
used to declare that my songs were the sweetest 
he had ever heard hecause they were untutored:, 

“ Mamma, don’t sing.” 

It was the child who spoke—Polly, who used 
to beg for songs to gether to sleep and to keep 
her awake, because she was dull and because 
she was happy, and for any and every reasem 
that came into her curly head. 

«Why, dear?” I asked. 

«« Because papa is away.” 

“ He is coming back to-morrow, dear.” 

“Yes, I know, for Tolly’s birthday—he*said 
so, but don’t sing—it makes me cry.” 

‘“« Made her cry!” and my song had been the 
merriest that I knew. Whatever ailed: the 
child? Somehow her words made me féel un+} 
comfortable, anyway they took all the singing 
out of me and made me silent as far as musi¢ 
went. 

There was no letter from her father, I thought" 


stairs about an-hour, I did not think to look at 
the time, but it was dark—so dark that the ser- 
vants had come in to light the gas, and the 
lamps oxtside in the road were lit also— 
I had turned from the window to thefire and 
was staring atthe red coals, makin res out 
of them ;.when I heard Polly’s voieefull and 
clear: 

«* Mamma, mamma, papa has’ come !” 

Come! and I had heard no ring—no arrival. 


Ttowas:impossible, the child had been dream=- 
; ofcourse. How di i she would be; | 
poor littledear, and I ran upstairs to talk toand | 
She so sibthing in hercot, her face flushed! 
ywas: si up in ace fius: 
and! her eyes wild. 
| Whereis-he, mamma ?” she'said. 
| @Whereiswho, dear?” I asked. 
* Papa. se was here, mamma, just now—he* 


4 “My darling; you havebeendreaming. Papa. 





there would: have been, but I was not mu 


surprised, for I knew how busy he would be 


and- Christmas morring dawned and Pollys 
birthday was come. 

We were not going: to have any festiviti 
for it was an uniucky year. There was scarit 
fever about in our neighbourhood, andi 
doctor who attended us whenever we 
anything had warned us against ch 
parties either in our own» house or ourrz 
bours’. 


We thought it welliton take: ise advise:for| 
Polly’s sake. Weedid not*want‘ourlittle healthy b 
darling to run any risk-of* imfectiony.so-wecwere:| | 


going to make a little féte for her ourselves and 
keep Christmas. as a thoroughly home: festival. 

The day wore on and Harry did not’ come. 
Polly did not watch at the window as she 
generally did when her father was out. She sat 
very quietly amusing herself in a way that made 
me think that she was not well, it was so unlike 
her. 

The day was-dull and dreary, and perhaps 
the weather had. something to do with my own 
depression, for the sky was leaden and great 
snowflakes began to fall abont three o’clock. I 
knew by that time that it. would be long past? 
Polly’s bedtime before her father could,return, 
but I did not like to damp her expectant joy by 
telling her so. 

We had been to church together, the childand 
I, and the weather had been fine then, but. by 
three o'clock im the; afternoon. we could hardly 
see each other. 

Polly fell asleep in my arms,,tired, poor child, 
of this most melaneholy of birthdays. I felt 
singularly depressed. myself, though I did not 
anticipate any evil. If Harry did not come it 
would be because he could not, and.not from any 
carelessness or fancy of his own—he was too 
considerate for-us ever to keep us in any sus- 
pense that he could help. 

I laid the little one down in-her-cot, thinking 
I would let her sleep for awhile, and then she 
could stay up later at night for her father: He 
could not reach us, before ten_o’clock at the 
earliest now. 

As Polly’s head touched the pillow she mur- 
mured in her sleep: 

“ Papa will come.” 

«Yes, he will, darling, be sure of it,” I said, 
and Polly opened her sleepy eyes and answered 
me. 

«Yes, mamma, I am‘sure,” she said, and then 
dropped off to sleep again. 

I went downstairs and tried to read, but I could 
do nothing but watch the falling snow as it came 
down in blinding flakes and shut out all but its 
own feathery monotony. I could think of nothing 
but Harry, whether: he was cold on his journey, 
whether there was: any possibility of the trains 
being snowed up, whether it was snowing: in 
Scotland, and a thousand other irrevelant things 
that seemed to come into my head one after the 


of'dread come over me. 
“Yesjaamma, he is. He was here by® my’ 
siete nny, she spoke to him.” 
) Jeumpwas Polly’s nurse, a young girk) mot 
tham fourteen or thereabouts, but: trnst- 
ttruthful. I turned to her, 
sdbes Miss Polly mean?” Taskedi 
er is not here?” | 
.ma’am.” 


: “« ' 
«Wien, Miss: Polly called’ out to yous I-was 


e I am now and I did not see 


*Notisee him come in, Jenny? He must have 
passed quite close to you.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but I did not see him for all 
that. It was hearing Miss Polly speak to him 
that made me turn round, and he was there 
bending over her.” 

«* And you spoke to him:?” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; I said. ‘ How you'startled’ me, 
sir.’” 

** And he spoke ?” 

“No, ma’am. He looked. at me full in'the 
face—troubled like, I thonght—and then——”’ 

«And then what?” I asked, for a strange 
horror,seemed to come upon the girl all at.once, 
and she turned deathly, pale. 

“TI didn’t see him go out, ma’am.. He was: 
gone, and then Miss Polly called out. to you.” 

I knew it, I read it in the girl’s terrified face 
and in my own sinking heart—I was. sure that 
it was not Harry whom they had seen, and L} 
knew that in this life Polly and I.should see him. 
no more. 

He had kept his promise, and come home on, 
Nellie’s birthday, but home would be no more 
for bim in this world. I could not tell my doubts 
to the servants, and there was no one else with 
me. 

I dragged through the rest of that.day as best 
I could, and when the proper time came-I:put 
Polly to bed with the restlessness: and flush of 
incipient fever upom her. Whereshe had caught 
it-we could not imagine, but she had, and for 
many days my tortured brain had yet another 
oantn upon it—the fear that I.might lose my 
child. 

My husband never came. From the! hour 
when he bade Polly and me farewell at the gate, 
and the little one had blown him kisses-to take 
along with bim to Scotland,.we saw him. no 
more. 

I telegraphed to the people he had-gone:to 
see, and they had never seen him—the business 
had been waiting for him ever since, and 
nothing had been heard of him: 

Everybody was very. kind to me in my trouble, 
and the matter was put. into the hands of the 
police,and the papers were full of what they 
called “Tne Deepdale Mystery.” 

Itwas.a mystery. And allsorts of cruel and 





obner, 
It was a broken, dreary day, and I was 


wicked things were said about: my darling. Taney 
said that he had tum away frow: his creditors, 
that he had eloped with another woman, and 


muchasthe stone flew up on. 
‘ nd revealed 


is mother,” I said, feeling a strange, eerie sen| 





gone across the sea—and every wild story that 
could be invented. 

I knew better. [ kmew:that as:far-as his home 
was-concerned Harry) was true, and very soon 
his name-was:cleared from all business: slanders 
as well—he was perfeetly’solventand prospexous 
and had no creditors to evade. 

But nothing brought him back. From the 
hour: when he telegraphed to me that he had 
arrived*in Scotland he might have sunk into the 
earth for any tidings.that we could get of 


Comeyand I had been sitting there within sight'} him. 
of the-gate wearily watching for I scarce knew} 


I knew that he was dead, and that. all the 
“ame rams poe ara. bore him would. be use- 
ae for the sati ion of knowing how 

He-had onething about him which, if’ traced, 
not) fail to identify him. It was acar- 

ring with a stone of great. value and 

yuri Ss besenges Sescoxeammaiingss ie 

' to whom mn eds. It 

camefromthe East, and was a curiosity, inas- 
the word ' 

i twist of letters-on the: goldaunder- 


neath iti. 
It:was long before the craze for: “Mizpah” 
¥ was 


Fn ; 
-exoeeding] and curionsy ifithat:were found 
‘Harry or tidimesof ‘hime would: be found too. 


ss —_—_—_—_ 
‘ 


CHAPTER Ii. 
POLEX’S GROWING UPs 


Standing with reiuctant feet 
Where the brook and river-fleet-— 
Womanhood and childhood meet. 


I rur« that everything that could be done 
was tried to find Harry, but without success. 
He had reached the little town in Dumfriesshire 
where he was bound. But beyond that he never 
seemed to have gone. The key to the mystery 
lay there somehow. But though the police ap- 
peared to: have found out everything he did 
there they-could trace him no further. 

How I wore through.my life at.that awful 
time I don’t know. Polly fay ill, to death as it 
seemed. The fever laid fierce hold on her, and 
well nigh scorched the life out of her little 
body. I had to nurse her and bear my breaking 
heart as best I might. Everybody was very 
kind to me, and‘though I-had no kindred I found 
friends everywhere. The clergyman of the 
parish,a dear good man, came and went about 
our desolate home and did all in his power to 
aid and cheer me. 

He would not listen for a moment to the story 
of Harry’s appearance on Christmas Day. He 
said Polly was beginning to be ill, and Jenny 
was a fanciful girl who believed what the child’s 
fevered imagination proclaimed. I-got no sym- 

thy from him on that score, and’after a time 
Psssed to talk about it. : 

The watching and searching. were expensive 
work. The* money seemed to flow into the 
pockets of the officers who-had charge of. the 
caselike a stream, but-alas a stream that had 
no reliable source, I have said that Harry was 
prosperous in his business. So he was, but he 
was not much more than solvent, and when he 
disappeared in that strange mannerthe business 
went all wrong, and had to.be hurriedly wound 
up, 

No one was.the worse for it except. Polly and 
myself. l.am always thankful.tothaink that our 
downfall did not.ruin anyone else. For it was 
a downfall. We had to give up, Deepdale, where 
L.was beginning to be so happy when the trouble 
came upon me. d when we had done that, 
and, everyone was paid, there was only a very 
little left for Polly and me. i 

We had to go away, my child and I, and seek 
some less: expensive home. But that did not 
seem:to trouble me-at all so that. we could live 
somehow. Polly was better, that was great 
cause for thankfulness. She waspale and thin 
still, but she was out of danger, and:her bright 
spirits were coming back .to her. She. was too 
young to understand ail that had befallen ner- 
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As time wore on the memory of her father 
would die out and become ashadowy thing. She 
remembered. now, and was very wrath with any- 
one who doubted her having seen him on her 
birthday. 

“Mamma, will Mr. Melrose ever go to Hea- 
ven?” she asked me; suddenly, after we had 
taken a tearful feave of the good clergyman and 
bis gentle wife. 

«“ T hope so, dear,” I answered: “ He deserves 
to if everanyone did.” 

“T don’t think he does, mamma.” 

“ Why; child ?” 

«* Because he tells stories, mamma.” 

«“ Hush, dear,” I said, hastily. ‘Little girls 
should not say'such things. Mr. Melrose is a 
good man.” 

“T don’t think heis, mamma,” Polly persisted. 
“Yes, I know, he gave me this’ doll and I like 
him. But he says I didn’t see my papa on 
Christmas Day, and I did.” 

“He thinks you were mistaken, dear. You 
were not well, youknow. You had taken the 
fever.” 

« But he did come, mamma, and he kissed me. 
When will he come again ?” 

It was-so hard to teil her never, and to make 
her understand, poor child, that we should never 
see him again. It had to be done; and the time 
came when I gave up all hope and put on the 
mourning that I shall wear till my dying day. 
We went to Scotland. I had a fancy to see the 
place where he was lost sight of, and to try my- 
self if I could find out what had become of 
Harry. 

I might have spared myself the trouble. The 
people of the place were very kind to us, and we 
were objects of much curiosity—more than I 
found agreeable ; but that wasall, and we turned 
our faces southward again. London was the 
best place-for us everybody said. Lost people, 
when they did turn up, were almost always 
found in London, and besides, after all, there is 
no cheaper'or easier place to live in if people 
with small means know how to go to work. 

We had to live in a very cheap neighbourhood, 
for our means were very scanty. I had spent 
almost all we were entitled to in seeking for my 
lost treasure. I don’t want to infer that the 
people who had the winding up of Harry’s busi- 
ness treated us actually unfairly, but when I 
came'to go over the different statements and 
documents it seemed to me that they might 
have remembered that I was a widow with an 
arphan child and no means’ of living but what 
was conring’to me ftom ther. 

There seemed such a terrible outlay in all 
sorts of ways, ‘ Sundries” they called most of 
the items, and the sundries would have given 
Polly and me a good deal more money. It was 
pointed out to me afterwards, but there was no 
redress. 

It seemed as if there was to be nothing but 
misfortune for me: When Polly was about 
thirteen, and I was trying to give her a decent 
education (I could teach her a little myself, but 
Iwas not very accomplished, they did not teach 
us what they considered unnecessary things at 
the school where I was brought up), we lost our 
little all through a bank failure. 

I think it is only widows. and, orphans that 
can thoroughly understand what that ruin 
means—to begin the day secure and’ happy in 
the knowledge of certain means, however small, 
and to learn in one brief minute that the next 
day of payment will be a blank, and not only the 
next but all for ever more. 

_Like many another who was in the same pre- 
dicament,I went to the City to learn if the news 


was really true, but I soon came back. There |! 


was a shrieking, howling mob round the bank 

door, men cursing and women crying, and no 

sign from the barred doors and closed windows. 

4 nose inside could do nothing, and Icame home 

anes and weary to think what I could do 
ext. 

We had no debts, and our furniture was good 
and clean, and the vicar of the parish, himself a 
sufferer by. the same bank, interested himself 
for me and got me lodgers. Only two, but their 
rent paid mine, and I was able to earn a little 
by needlework... 





We led a quiet, uneventful life enough; my 
child and myself. I was thankful to be able to 
live at all, for there are thousands of women with 
twice, ay ten times, my talent for any sort of 
work who cannot find it to do, and a new source 
of income came to me by accident which brought 
me in a very fair remuneration. One of my 
lodgers was employed in some capacity in alarge 
house in the City. He was a quiet, inoffensive 
young man, and Polly and I liked him very 
much. He occupied a back room only and was 
not ashamed to own that he could not afford 
anything better. 

I knew his money went to help his widowed 
mother, and I liked and respected him all the 
more when I found itout. He was always very 
regular in his payments to me, and 1 came in 
time to look upon him as a friend and to feel his 
presence in the house a sort of protection. Be- 
sides, I found he had known my Harry. He had 
fréquently been to his place of business in the 
City and remembered him perfectly. 1 know he 
did, for he described him exactly when——But I 
‘was going to tell first how he came to be of such 
service to me. 

He came home one day rather late and look- 
ing worried. He had a parcel with him and 
came in a cab, which was a most unusual extra- 
vagance for him. 

“ Are you not well, Mr. Bevis ?” I asked him, 
as he sat over his tea in our little back par- 
lour. 

He liked to take it there, and I liked to have 
him. Iheard alittle of what was going on in 
the world through him, and Polly was as fond of 
him as if he were her brother. He was very 
good to the child, managing often to bring her 
little things, pretty devices off the packets of 
lace that came in the way of trade, and other 
trifles that cost him nothing, but which pleased 
the child marvellously. 

«Yes, I am well,” he answered, “but I am 
worried, Mrs. Gardiner. I am in a fix.” 

«What about ?” 

“Oh, a business matter,” he replied. ‘The 
governor will be put about over it, but I cannot 
help it.” 

He told me whatit waspresently. A valuable 
lace shawl had been accidentally damaged, and 
the lady to whom it belonged had brought it 
back to the firm to have it repaired. There was 
only one hand that they cared to trust it to, and 
Mr. Bevis had been despatched to her with 
orders to leave it with her and make her name 
the very earliest day for sending it home com- 
pleted. He had gone to her house to find that 
she was ill and with small pox, and he had come 
back, not knowing what to do. 

My heart gave a leap as I listened to him. 
What if he could persuade the firm to trust 
the thing to me? lLace-mending had been one 
of the things I had learned as a girl and I had 
always been fond of the delicate work. I had 
made point lace in my time that had been taken 
over and over again for real old point, and I 
looked at'the parcel that lay on the table beside 
him with greedy eyes. 

“What have you got in your head?” he 
asked. 

«The wish thatI might mend that shawl,” I 
replied. 

«You ?” 

«Yes, me.” 

« Can you mend lace, Mrs. Gardiner ?” 

For answer I brought out some of my own 
lace—feathery, flimsy stuff, with marvellousiy 
fine stitches in it, but then I had good eyes and 
liked the work. 

“Did you de this?” he asked. 

«Every stitch of it.” 

«T think you might have the shawl to mend. 
May I take some of this. stuff with me to-mor- 
row ?” 

“ Surely—all of it, if you like.” 

He opened the parcel and showed me the 
shawl—a costly thing, as fine asa cobweb al- 
most, but grievously torn, 

«*Let me show you what I can do,” I said. 
“Tf you take a morsel of, work.on this very 
thing they will understand that I can mend as 
well as make.” 

He was half afraid to let me touch it, I could 





see, but I very soon convinced him that I should 
not harm the lace, and I did'a little bit, leaving 
a long thread to show where I had been work- 
ing. 

I went to bed full of hope, and the hone was 
not groundless. He was back before twelve 
o’clock the next day to fetch me to see his em- 
ployers, and the upshot of it all was that I got 
work and kept it too. I did not take it away 
from the other poor thing either, for she never 
rallied to work any more. She was dead when 
they went. to seek her next and I kent the lace- 
mending for’ Newby and Co. till I did not re- 
quire to do it any more. 

Not very long after that a queer adventure 
happened to Polly—at least, that was what 
other people called it. I knew it was the hand 
of Heaven and nothing else that saved the child. 
I have not told the story often. I don’t care to 
speak of it. I know that Harry can tell what 
we do and that he watches over us ashe did 
then to save his child from harm. 

It was a cold, damp night, and I was sitting 
alone. Polly had gone a little errand for me. 
She was old enougn now to save mein many 
such ways, and I was beginning to think hera 
long time gone when there came a commotion 
at the door. Fearing I scarcely knew what, I 
ran to open it, and there stood Mr. Bevis, with 
Polly, all covered with mud, in his arms. 

«* Don’t be frightened,” he said, breathlessly, 
“she is all right. She was knocked down by a 
recklessly-driven waggon, and would have been 
run over but for——” 

He stopped suddenly, as white as the child 
herself, and I wondered at the curious look on 
his face. 

* But for what?” I asked. 
her ?” 

«A gentleman, ma’am.” 

“Where is he? Who is he? Why did he 
not come here to let me thank him?” I said, 
excitedly. 

«He went away. I did not see him afters 
wards.” 

There was something so strange in his way of 
speaking that I felt sure he was trying to keep 


“Who saved 


something back from me, but Polly had to be, 


attended to, and I took her upstairs. She was 
not hurt at all, but she was terribly frigntened 
and burst into hysterical tears when we were 
alone together. 

«* Who was it saved you, my darling >” lasked. 
“Do you know ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” the child replied, clinging to 
me, “ it was papa.” 

I don’t know what I said or howI dressed her. 
She was quite coherent and not frightened now. 
She remembered all about it perfectly. 

The wheels would have gone. over her head, 
she said, but that papa came and pulled her 
from under the horses’ feet and gave her to Mr. 
Bevis, 

She was mistaken, of course, but she stuck 
to her tale so persistently that I could not con- 
tradict her. I put her to bed—she was not in 
the least nervous—and went downstairs to Mr. 
Bevis. He seemed much more frightened than 
Polly, and his voice shook as he spoke to me 
about the accident. 

“ Polly has told me,” I began, and then I 
could get no further. I.:was quite unnerved, 
and I burst into tears. ‘ For Heaven's sake tell 
me who the man was you spoke of just now,” I 
said, “the man who saved Polly.” 

He looked at me gravely for a minute, and then 
said : 

“You will think me mad, Mrs. Gardiner, I 
daresay, but it was your husband—Polly’s 
father.” 

He described Harry to me minutely. He had 
rescued the child before the bystanders had had 
time to interfere and had put her in his arms. 

“Lam speaking the simple truth,” he said, 
earnestly, and I believed him. 

“I believe to this day that Harry saved his 
child from a fearful death, and that my young 
lodgersaw' him and took his little daughter from 
his hands. 

We never talk: of it, Polly and I, and gentle, 
kindly Mr. Bevis has been in his grave this 
many a day now, but we have never forgotten 
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it nor ceased to be thankful that the hand of 
Heaven was stretched out to save my darling. 
But all this is a digression and does not tend to 
show how the mystery which had shadowed our 
lives was cleared up at last. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SECRET OF THE RING. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Tuan are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


For four years after Mr. Bevis left us my 
child and I lived on together, loving each other 
more than mother and daughter generally do. 
It may be that the sense of the presence that 
always seemed to be near us, though we never 
spoke of it, drew the bond that held us together 
tighter. We earned a good living. Polly had made 
the best of her time at school, and though she 
was still very young and could not command a 
great salary, she was out as a governess, coming 
home to me in the evening and helping me to 
earn more by her skill asa needlewoman. She 
had inherited my fondness for fine work and the 
liking stood her in good stead now. 

We worked hard and there were times when 
we had to live hard too, for it is a difficult thing 
fora woman always to keep the wolf from the 
door, but we had many kina friends. We were 
generally a little sad at Christmas time, it was 
so terrible to remember all that had happened 
tous on Polly’s birthday. But the Christmas 





she was eighteen there came a gleam of hap- 
piness to us, to her at least, for my selfish heart 
sank very low at first at the thought of it ; but | 
I have learned to bless the day since that gave 
me another child instead of taking one away | 
from me. 

It was on Christmas Day that Polly came to 
me, and laying her pretty head on my bosom 
told me that she said “ Yes” to Frank Dudley. 
He was the brother of the lady whose children 
she was educating, and I was sorely afraid that 
her happiness would be dashed to tne ground 
by the objections of the young gentleman’s | 
friends. 

i was agreeably disappointed in that respect, | 
for Mrs. Carlton was good enough to say that 
she thought her brother a very iucky man to 
have secured such a gcod and amiable girl as 
Poily for his wife. 


“We have no particular family to boast of,” 


she said, kindly. “Frank might have married 
more money probably, but he would not have 
found so many good qualities perhaps. They | 
will not be able to marry for awhile. He is very | 
poor.” 

“So is Polly, but she is a careful girl and | 
knows how to make the most of things.” 

I was proud to say it of her, and proud enough | 
when I saw her walking with Frank Dudley | 
when the engagement was a settled thing. It | 
was like having a son of my own to have Frank 
coming and going about the house, and the more 
I saw of him the more satisfied I was that Polly | 
would be a happy wife. 

I was to live with them, they settled that; | 
though I remonstrated at first, for I don’t think | 
it is always for the happiness of young married | 
people to have even a mother with them, how- | 
ever much they may love her, and those two | 
loved me with all their young hearts. I know 
that there are times when it is best for a. 
husband and wife to be alone, and I wanted to 
have a lodging near them and only bestow my 
presence on them when they were disposed to 
have me. 

They would not hear of it, I must go to them 
at once when they came home from their 
wedding trip, and I yielded at last. 

“ You can go away when we quarrel, mammie, 
dear, Frank said. ‘“ May the day be far off is 
all I can say.” 

I didn’t think it was likely we should quarrel, 
Frank was not the sort of man to quarrel with, 
and I knew I should not fall out with Polly. She 
Was a pretty creature, this daughter of mine, 
vrown haired with rippling waves in it, and big 
eyes like a gazelle’s ; it was impossible to fancy 





Polly doing anything mean or underhanded, and 
she was very like her late father. I could see 
Harry’s face now every time I looked at her, 
something more than a likeness seemed to cling 
about her ever since that Christmas greeting he 
had given her. 

It seemed a terribletime of waiting to the two 
young folks before they could muster enough 
nreans to be married comfortably as they wished, 
but they did wait and work too, and when the 
time came no bride in her own station of life 
could have had a more fitting outfit than my 
pretty child. 

Presents came to Polly from all sides. Every- 
one who knew her seemed to want to make her 
remember them by a pretty gift, and her delight 
at the many tokens she received was charming 
and natural. Her little pupils were to be brides- 
maids and their father was to give her away, 
he had always been a kind friend to us from the 
beginning of our acquaintance. It seemed to me 
as if all their good qualities came out when 
Polly was going to become one of them, and I 
looked forward to the future without much 
fear. 

«Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,” 
says the old proverb, and if that saying is true 
Polly’s married life had a bright beginning. The 
sun shone on her as she walked up to the altar 
and made a halo round her head as she knelt to 
make her vows, and everybody murmured a 
blessing on her as she came back through the 
church, looking so proud and happy, leaning on 
her husband’s arm. 

We hada pretty and pleasant wedding break- 


| fast, and then came the terrible time to me. 


had never been parted from Polly since they 


| laid her atiny baby in my happy arms while 
| the Christmas bells were ringing, andit was like 


tearing a piece of my heart out to say good bye 
to her. But it had to be said, though we both 
broke down terribly when the time came and 
Frank had to come and take his wife away. 

“ You deserve a good scolding, both of you,” 
he said, though his own eyes were wet at the 
sight of Polly’s distress. ‘‘We are not going 
to the World’s End nor to stay for ever.” 

** But you are going,” I said, “and Polly is 


| not mine any more, but yours, Frank.” 


** Nonsense, mother,” he said, and there were 
a wonderful softness and gentleness in his voice 
as he said it. “ We are joint proprietors 
now, Polly belongs to both of us ; remember the 
old adage : 

Your son’s your son till he gets him a wife, 

Your daughter’s your daughter all her life. 
It is my mother there who has reason to grieve, 
not you.” 

« How do you know she does not think you a 
good riddance, sir ?’ the old lady asked. She 
really was an old lady, for Frank was the 
youngest of a large family. ‘‘ Take your wife 
away and use her well mind, and leave usto dry 
one another’s tears, we shan’t take long about 
it.” 

She spoke bravely but there was a quiver in 
her voice all the time, and when the carriage 
had driven away she sat down and cried as if her 
heart would break and wanted to be comforted 
just as much as I did. They wrote us such 
bright, happy letters from Pafis, where they had 
gone to see all the wonderful sights and where 
Polly was in ecstasies, for it had been the dream 
of her life to go there. And the honeymoon 


| slipped rapidly by and I had my hands and head 


full getting our new home ready. 


They came at last, looking so well and happy, 


and with such a new light of happiness in 
Polly’s eyes that my own grew moist to see it. 
As for Frank he seemed at the very pinnacle of 
human bliss and hugged me, his mother-in-law, 
as if he would smother me. 

‘* Thank you for Polly, mother,” he said, and 
I knew that the thanks were from his heart. 

«* You have got my heart with her, Frank,” I 
said, and as I pressed his hand the room seemed 
to swim round with me, and I should have 
fallen on the floor but for his supporting arm. 

“What is the matter, mother, dear ?” he 
asked, but I could only gasp and point to his 
finger, for he wore my Harry’s ring, the bright, 
red carbuncle he had on when he kissed Polly 





and me and walked away from us out into the 
shadowy world from which there is no return- 


ing. 

i don’t know what I said to Frank in my 
utter amazement. I think my children thought 
for a moment or two that I had gone mad, so 
incoherent was I in my exclamation. It was 
Harry’s ring, I knew it the moment I saw it, 
and how did it come on my son-in-law’s finger ? 

“It is a mistake, mammie, dear,” Frank said, 
when I was a little quieted, “it is a similar 
ring. This one was a present to me while we 
were in Paris. Carbuncles of the same size are 
always much alike, you know.” 

“It is the same, Frank. Harry’s ring has a 
lace underneath where we had it mended one 
ay, and, more than that, it opens behind the 

stone and there is a place for hair and the word 
‘Mizpah’ engraved on the gold.” 

“This one does not oven that I know of,” 
Frank said. “I think Herbert Blunt would 
have told. me if it did.” 

*« Let me look at it,’”’ I said, eagerly. 

And Frank took the ring off and laid it in 
my hand. I could hardly look at it for the 
tears that blinded me, but it-was the one I 
knew so well. There was the mark of the re- 
pairing done so long ago, and there too was 
the spring. I touched it and after a moment’s 
pressure, for it had grown stiff with time, the 
stone flew back, revealing the ‘“ Mizpah”’ device. 

Frank and Polly looked at me in wonder. 

«By Jove,’ Frank said, ‘‘ that’s curious.” 

« Did you not know the ring, Polly ?”’ I asked. 
It seemed to me that everyone who had seen it 
must remember it again. 

«‘I only remembered that. papa had one like 
it,’ she replied. ‘I told Frank so when Mr. 
Blunt gave it to him.” 

«And whois Mr. Blunt, and how did he come 
by it ?” Iasked, in breathless eagerness. “ Frank, 
dear, try and tell me all you know, remember 
it is the clue to the mystery at last.” 

«I hope with all my heart it is,” Frank said, 
“and I am very sure if Blunt knows anything 
about ithe will help usall he can. He is a good 
fellow and the son of a good man, His father 
was the Rev. James Blunt, of Philadelphia, and 
a man of some mark in the American Church.” 

« But how did he come by’ the ring—Harry’s 
ring ?” 

“T know no more than you, but I will write 
to Blunt at once and ask him what he knows.” 

He did write that night, and for answer came 
Mr. Blunt himself—a fine young’ fellow with 
a frank, open face, looking by no means like a 
man with any knowledge of a guilty mystery. 

Yours was such an amazing ,epistle,” he 
said, laughingly, to Frank, “that I thought 
the best thing I could do was to answer it in 
person. You wrote as if the whole scheme of 
the universe was being upset about something- 
I hope there is nothing very wrong.” 

We told him our story and he looked puzzled. 

«I don’t know anything,” he said, “the ring 
was amongst my father’s belongings, and I knew 
it was not one he was in the habit of wearing. 
He has not been dead many months, you know, 
and I wanted to give my friend here something, 
and money was none too plentiful with me, and 
—and—that’s the whole story, Mrs. Gardiner. 
I earnestly hope I have not done any mischief 
and that it may be the means of finding out 
what you want to know.” 

He wrote to his mother, who was in England, 
and the return post brought him a letter with a 
curious story in it. 

Mrs. Blunt was evidently very much fright- 
ened at what had happened and inclined to take 
all sorts of blame to herself, though she was 
free from all blame, poor lady, in every way. 


“I wave been negligent and selfish,” she 
wrote. ‘I had no idea that you had the ring, 
still less that you had given it away. It was 
not yours to give, my boy, but how were you to 
know when you had never been told anything 
about it? I can only tell now all I know about 
it, and trust you may be able todo what I have 
so wickedly neglected.” 


“ What can she mean?” I gasped, when Mr. 
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Blunt had got so far in the reading of his| There wasa disused pit in the moor outside 
mother’s letter. the town that was called the ‘“‘ Donkey Foal 
“I haven’t a notion, ma’am,” “but if you | Shaft,” why, no one knew. It was surrounded 
knew my mother you would understand that a | and fenced in now. But there was some litiga- 
great deal with her often mean a very little. tion going on over the land round about it, and 
She is so very sensitive and full of self abnega-| it had never been covered in like so many 
tion. I daresay it is not much harm that she | others had. 
has done.” Frank told his tale, and little by little other 
“T am sure of that,” Isaid, warmly, for I felt | things came to light. Someone told now, for a 
sure that his mother must be a good woman all | consideration, that just about the time that I 
through. “ Read us the rest, if you please, that | went to the town, and was known as the wife 
is if it is not private.” of the missing gentleman who had so strangely 
“It is meant for you as well as me,” he said, | disappeared there, an Irishman, named Dan 


and went on with his reading: Ryan, had also gone away without beat of drum, | 


“ Only two or three months before your father | #24 had never been heard of since. 
died—the illness was beginning even then— |; - eee 
that ring came into your father’s possession. | Oder tramp, but he had treated some of his 
He had been at home all day, feeling unfit to | friends the night before he left and had seemed 
face the hard weather outside, when a messen- | 1ush of money. 
ger came to him from the hospital, where he | re ae 
was in the habit pf going to see any poor | “2° call,” she declared, to say anything before. 
wretch that wanted help and consolation. A | She had naught to do with Dan Ryan and knew 


man had been brought in badly hurt and was nothing of what he might have done. He, 


avi . . | earned plenty of money when he chose and she 
a are me ed ae ee, pare on 74 had no notion that he had not earned what he 
go, nothing could hinder him, and he was away | ¥48 spending then. x 
some hours and came back utterly exhausted. I| There was a search made, and the old pit ex- 
think it was his death blow—the going out in ; : ; 
that inclement weather—and’ he was sorely | S4tisfactory—as satisfactory as such a thing 
troubled by what he had heard. It was nothing | Could be. : ‘ 
less than a confession of murder from the dying | , There was water in the bottom of the pit, a 
man, who was a well-known character in Phila- | foul-smelling, noisome depth whose dark face no 
delphia, and one the police were heartily glad | ™an might disturb and come out unscathed, 
to get rid of. He stated that many years be- but what they sought was not down there. 
fore—he did not give the exact date, but then | About half-way down they came to some bones 
he was in mortal agony from his hurts and was | 224 fragments of clothing on a ledge. They 
terribly incoherent—he had followed a gentle- | Were unrecognisable in themselves, but amongst 
man from some town in Scotland on a dark | them was Harry’s scarf pin, a fanciful trifle that 
winter’s night, and had killed him on a moor he was fond of wearing. It was Polly’s gift on 
and robbed him of his watch and what money his last birthday, and had a morsel of the child’s 
he had about him. » It was a great deal, and the | }air coiled round in the back of it. 
man seemed to have known of it and laid wait| 1 wept bitter tears over the senseless thing 
for the gentleman. My husband never got the | *hen they put it into my hand and told me 
name of the town distinctly, for the confession | that all that was left of my darling had been 
was made in the intervals of screams of pain buried reverently and decently in the queer 
and was altogether incoherent and confused ; little churchyard of Dalcross. It was better sO 
but one thing he did hear distinctly, for the man | —better not to make the miserable discovery 
snrieked it out over and over again in his de- | t00 much a matter of public talk. 

lirium, and that wasthe name of the place where | 48 my children said we did not want to make 
he had bestowed the body. He had thrown it ourselves objects of curiosity everywhere by 
down a place called ‘Donkey Foal Shaft,’ and | parading the elucidation of the “Deepdale 
we gathered that it was a disused mine some- | Mystery.” Wx knew and that was enough. 
where. He gave my husband the ring, which {t was a bitter trial, but my heart is at rest 
he said he had taken from the finger of the | 20W, and I know that when I pass through the 
man he had murdered, and died believing, I | $°lden gate my darling will be there to meet 
have no doubt, that confession was atonement.” | ™e and to explain to me perhaps why the all- 
merciful Father of the universe permitted him 

I could not speak when the young man | to pass out of our lives here below in the way 
stopped in his reading once more and looked | he did. 
round atus. It was true then, and Harry had 
come back to Polly on that same night as he 
promised. It seemed to open all those old 
wounds afresh and I covered my face and cried 
asI had never cried since that awful time. 

They comforted me, my dear children, but , 
there was more to do now—the mystery must | , “ How happens it, Tom, that you never mar- 
be cleared up. We knew the town, though | Tied?” asked Harry Stanhope of his friend, Tom 
Mrs. Blunt and her husband did not, and surely | Meredith,as the two sauntered along Bond Street 
something could be discovered even now. one fine spring morning. 

The letter went on to say that the Rev. Mr.| ‘“‘ Because I could never find any woman who 
Blunt had made such inquiries as his failing | Would have me, I suppose,” answered Tom, 
health and the extremely meagre information | laughingly. 
at his command would allow, but that he had ( ’ . 
discovered nothing, and his death so shortly | Harry. “ Girls are not so foolish as to decline 
after had stopped any further exertions on his|® good-looking man like you, with plenty of 
part 





A QUEER TEST. 


——_—_@———.. 


for having let the matter rest without fulfilling | tem years ago. Now if it were me, why, the 
her promise to her dying husband to find out | case is very different. A doctor just struggling 


His going was nothing, for he was of the! 


The old dame who told all this now had had | 


plored. It was a costly business, but it was | 


«No use to tell me that, old fellow,” rejoined | 


; money ; yet here you are nearly thirty years old, | nit 
She bitterly reproached herself, she declared, | and no more prospect of settling than you had | 


| Tom, “ but this she particularly impressed upon 
'my mind: ‘Always look at a woman’s dish~- 


| towels,’ she would remark, with much solem-: 


| nity. ‘No matter how well she plays the piano 
| or sings, or how many languages she can speak, 
| never marry her unless you see that she uses 
soft, dry towels, and plenty of them, when she 
wipes her dishes. Be sure that the girl who uses 
soiled or wet dish-towels does not know enough 
to be the wife of an honest man.’” 

Henry laughed at this definition of house- 
wifely knowledge, but presently he said, in a 
serious tone: 

“There is a great deal of truth in the old 
| lady’s ideas, after all, but I don’t quite under- 
stand how, in these days, you can apply the 
test. Most young ladies that we know have, 
perhaps, never seen a dish-towel. Now I think 
| of it, 1 promised to introduce you to my cousins. 
There are three of them, all bright, pretty girls, 
though I think it doubtful whether they would 
fill your grandmother’s requirements as a wife. 
Still, you may find some pleasant acquaintances, 
and, if you like, we will go there now.” 

** Agreed !’’ responded Tom. 

And the two friends soon found themselves in 
the parlour of Mrs. Renshaw, Harry’s aunt. 

The young ladies were all at home, and, as 
| Harry had said, were bright, pretty girls. Ida, 
| the eldest, was a tall, queenly brunette, whose 

magnificent dark eyes and abundant raven 
| tresses seemed to compel universal admiration, 

though she had a powerful rival in Adéle, the 
second daughter, whose delicate blonde beauty 
| showed to fresh advantage beside her more 
brilliant sister. 

The two were the acknowledged belles in their 
own circles, and few who knew them ever paused 
| to give a second glance at their younger sister, 
| little Violet. As shy and shrinking as her floral 
| namesake, she avoided the gay assemblages in 
| which her sisters loved to shine, and passed her 
| time pleasantly and peacefully with her books, 
‘ her music and her fiowers. 
| She was not present when Harry and his 
| friend entered, but when her cousin, with whom 
| she seemed a great favourite, asked expressly 
|for her, Miss Adéle desired the servant to call 
| her. 

Tom, who was conversing with Ida, did not 
notice her entrance until aroused by Harry’s voice 
saying : 

“Mr. Meredith, let me introduce to you my 
cousin, Miss Violet Renshaw.” 

And, turning quickly, he was surprised at the 
sight of the tiny creature, so unlike her elder 
sister. There was nothing magnificent, and 
little that could be strictly termed beautiful in 
the almost childish figure, but there was some- 
thing indescribably winning in the clear grey 
eyes and in the rich chestnut curls that clus- 
tered about the broad, low brow. 

Tom had little time for observation, however, 
as Ida and Adéle claimed all his attention, while 
Harry monopolised Violet in a frank, brotherly 
way, quite unlike his more formal and cere- 
monious manner with the elder sisters. 

“Well, what do you think of my two cou- 
sins ?”’ was Harry’s natural question, when he 
and Tom were once more in the street. 

“I can only express my admiration by saying 
that I wish it were possible to divide myself into 
three separate and distinct individuals, that I 
| might offer each of the fair enslavers a hand 
|and a heart,” replied Tom, with much solem- 














y: 

“ What, without waiting to discover whether 
| their dish-towels are in proper order ?”’ retorted 
| his friend. 


if possibile the truth of the story. Her grief | into practice is scarcely considered eligible by| ‘Tom laughed. ° 
had been so great she had not been able to think | match-making mammas, to say nothing of their| «J have a presentiment that I shall forget my 
of anything, and she had let the matter of the | Worldly-wise daughters; but they are ready and | revered grandmother’s advice until it is too late, 


ring slip out of her memory till her son’s letter | eager to smile upon you, and you might as well 
had brought it back to her mind. make your choice.” ; 

They would not let me go with them to Dal-| “Thank you,” answered Tom, still laughing ; 
cross, as the little town was named, where my | “ when I find a young jady who can come up to 


Harry had disappeared. It was better I should | ™y grandmother's standard of domestic virtues | 


stay away, they told me, and they were right— | I will invite her to become Mrs. Thomas Mere- 

there was nothing I could do. dith.” : 
Frank went and his friend, and by the very| _ “And what was your grandmother’s peculiar 

first post after their arrival they sent me news— | doctrine on the subject?” asked Harry. 

not much, but enough. 





€ 





“I presume she had more than one,” said | 





when the important event of meeting my fate 
shall arrive.” 

«And then remember it for the rest of your 
life, I suppose,” observed Harry; “the princi- 
ple of ‘ marrying in haste and repenting at lei- 
sure. Well, I hope my fair cousins will not be 


‘the cause of such a catastrophe; but I must 


leave you here, as I have a patient’in this 
house.” 
And he hastily ran up the steps. 
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Left te himself, Tom. sauntered:stowly along, 
thinking of the young ladies whom he had just 
seen. lt must be confessed that little Violet 
ocoxpied but a very small portionof his thoughts, 
which were filled with Ida and Adéle. 

But I doabt if either of them ever saw a 
dish-towel,” was his concluding reflection, as 
he reached his lodgings. 

Weeks passed on. Tom was devoted in his 
attentions to the Misses Renshaw. Rumour had 
assigned him first to Ida, then to Adéle, and 
waited with impatience for the time when the 
engagement should be publicly announced. 

Meantime, almost every day brought some 
good and sufficient excuse for him to call at 
Mrs. Renshaw’s pleasant house—a new poem, 
the latest song, an invitation fora drive, or a 
plan for an excursion. Of Violet he saw less 
than of the other sisters, although they were 
very friendly, and he treated her with the same 
brotherly frankness as did Harry. 

One lovely June morning he presented him- 
self at Mrs. Renshaw’s at quite an early hour, 
intending to invite the three sisters to pass the 
beautiful day in along country drive. He no- 
ticed that there was some delay in answering 
his ring, which was not usually the case with 
Mrs. Renshaw’s well-trained servants; but at 
length he heard a light footstep, and in another 
moment the door was opened by Violet. 

She had a broom in her hand, and a cap 
covered her bright curls; but she bade him 
gocd-morning with as much cordiality as usual, 
and invited him to enter, adding: 

** Please walk into the dining-room, for I am 
sweeping the parlours.” 

Seeretly wondering, Tom obeyed. As he 
turned the handle of the dining-room door there 
was a sudden rush,a hasty bang atthe door, 
and a hurried exclamation of “Oh, Violet! how 
eould you?” and he found himself in the pre- 
sence of the fair Adéle, although fora moment 
he scarcely recognised her in the slovenly- 
dressed girl, with dishevelled hair, who stood 
by the breakfast-table dabbling the cups and 
saucers in some greasy water, and wiping them 
on a towel, which, to say the least, was very far 
from being spotlessly clean. She coloured, and 
with some confusion said : 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Meredith. So you 
have come to find.us all at work this morning. 
It happens that we have.for our three ‘servants 
a brother and two sisters. They received this 
morning the news of their mother’s dangerous 
illness, and mamma at once gave them all per- 
mission to go home. We supposed we could 
get a woman who sometimes does extra work 
for us, but she was engaged for the day, so we 
are obliged to do the best we can ourselves. I 
assure you,” she continued, with a little laugh, 
which Tom had often thought pretty and en- 
gaging, but which nowsounded falseandaffeeted, 
“that am by mo means accustomed to such 
work, nor have I any desire to hecome so.” 

« Cannot you allow me to assist you?”’ added 
Tom, politely. “‘I was-brought up on a farm, 
and have often washed dishes and made myseif 
.generally useful in the kitchen.” 

“You!” exclaimed Adéle, in such an aston- 
ished tone that he could not forbear laugh- 
ing. 
“Yes, certainly ; why not ?” answered Tom. 

«Oh, I don’t know—only I thought—that you 
never did anything,’ stammered Adéle; then 
endeavouring to seem at ease, she said, “ Yes, if 
you will help, take the tea-kettle into the 
kitchen and set it on the stove.” 

Tom seized the kettle, and, throwing open 
the door leading to the kitchen, was crossing 
the room toward the stove, when his progress 
was arrested by the sudden appearance of Ida 
from a store-room beyond. If Adéle looked 
slovenly and dishevelled, what shall we say of 
Ida? An old dress, dirty and torn, slippers run 
down atthe heeland burst out at the sides, no 
collar nor ruffle, very little hair, instead of the 
magnificent tresses that he had often admired, 
and what there was hanging uncombed about 
her face, no wonder that Tom stared in biank 
astonishment. 

A heavy frown took the place of the usual 
simile, as she curtly baie him good morning. 





Tom muttered an apology for his intrusion ashe 
deposited his burden on the stove, and turned to 
retrace his steps just as Violet entered the 
dining-room. 

She evidently did not see him, but addressing 
Ida, said: 

« Run away now, Ida, dear, and dress before 
eallers come upon you. lhavealready sent Adéle 
upstairs, and will finish the dishes, now that I 
have done my sweeping.” 

“You have been long enough about it, I 
hope,” muttered Ida, ungraciously, but never- 
theless availing herself of her sister’s offer with 
much celerity. “Here are the dish-towels, 
Violet,” she said, extending several greasy, 
blackened articles to the young girl. 

Tom stood meditating some way of an escape, 
not an easy affair, as the sisters stood directly in 
his path, but at the word dish-towels he involun- 
tarily stopped and glanced around. 

«No wonder my grandmother cautioned me,” 
was his first thought as the soiled towels met his 
sight, and he hastily approved the look of dis- 
gust which crossed Violet’s faceas she laid them 
aside, and opening a drawer she took from it a 
splendid supply, soft and clean. 

Ida and Adéle had both disappeared and Tom 
ventured to renew his offer of assistance to 
Violet, who started a little as she forthe first 
time noticed his presence. 

But she recovered her composure at-once and 
quietly answered, as she deftly filled the dish- 
pan with clean, hot suds: 

* No, thank you, Mr. Meredith. 1 shall do 
very well without assistance. My sisters have 
not left very much for me todo. You had 
better walk into the parlour, and they: will soon 
join you.” 

«No, indeed,” replied Tom; “*I will take my- 
self out of the way, with apologies for my un- 
timely intrusion, unless you will really let me 
be. of some service to you. And believe me,” 
he added, earnestly, with an admiring glance 
at the neat little figure tripping'so lightly about 
the kitchen, and mentally contrasting her with 
her two sisters, “you will make me happy by 
allowing me to help you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Violet, smiling and 
blushing a little as she met his gaze. “If you 
are really in need of employment I will try and 
provide some for you. Suppose you set those 
dishes on the lower shelf of the eloset.as I-wash 
them, then I can arrange them after all are 
done.” 

Tom obeyed, and ‘was awarded by ‘being al- 
lowed to bring a scuttle of coal from the cellar 
and do various other little errands, during 
which time he was noticing the neatness and 
despatch with which Violet worked, and he 
was also especially observant of the clean, dry 
dish-towels, and the skill with which when done 
using them she washed and scalded and hung 
them to dry. 

He declined the invitation ‘to dinner, given 
by Mrs. Renshaw when she came in and found 
him assisting Violet, and made his way directly 
to Harry’s office. 

“I have made my choice at last, Harry,” he 
announced ; “it isone who would even snit my 
grandmother.” 

**Might I inquire who the fortunate damsel 
is ?” asked Harry, laying down his book, “and 
how are you sure of your revered grandmother's 
approval ?” 

om told his morning’s experience, conclud- 
ing with: 

“If she will only accept me ‘I shall be the 
happiest man alive, and all owing to my dear 
old grandmother’s advice.” 





Frxp earth where grows no weed, and you may 
find a heart in which no error grows. 

Sea Eacur.—A very fine os of the sea 
eagle has been shét by the Culloden gamekeeper. 
It is unusual for an eagle to be seen at Culloden, 
and it is supposed that the recent severe storm 
had influenced its movements. It was sent to 
Mr. Graham, gunmaker, to be stuffed. The 
bird measured seven feet nine inches from wing 
to wing. 


‘| Wise Men, with “ 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 
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Battte oF WateEr1i00o.—The Chateau of 
Hougoumont, about three and a quarter miles 
from the church, and a mile and a half from 
Mont St. Jean, and three quarters of a mile 
from La Haye Sainte, is decidedly the most in- 
teresting spot in the field. of Waterloo, not oniy 
for its importanee:in the history of the battle, but 
because it. still exhibits marks .of the dreadful 
conflict. It formed, in éact, the key of the 
British position, andthe -possession sof it would 
have enabled Napoleon to turn the English flank. 
It was on this.account that he directed his utmost 
efforts towards it. At least 12,000 men, com- 
manded by his brother Jerome, were brought at: 
different times against it, and the ‘fierce attacks 
continued with hardly any intermission during 
the whole of the day. It was an old-fashioned 
Flemish chateau, with walled gardens and farm 
offices attached to it. Had these buildings been 
formed for a fortress to resist the kind of 
assault which they endured, they-could scarcely 
have possessed greater advantages, being 
surrounded on all sides by strong walls, 
which the duke himself caused to be 
further fortified by breaking loopholes in 
them, through which the garrison, if it may 
be so called, directed the fire of their musketry. 
but, notwithstanding its strength, so furious 
were the attacks, and so di ionably great 
the number of assailants, that it could not pos- 
sibly have held out but for the bravery of the 
troops by whom it was maintained. The wood, 
orchard, and kitchen Mm. were several times 
in the possession of the French, but they never 
succeeded in forcing the walled enclosures which 
surrounded the house. This little citadel, 
though set on fire by the howitzers, and 
almost gutted by the flames, was maintained to 
the last by the Coldstream Guards. At the 
beginning of the battle the house stood in the 
centre of a wood; but the trees were so muti- 
lated by cannon-shot during the:action that few 
remain.. The old house set on fire by French 
shells has been entirely removed; some of the 
outhouses, however, still exhibit a shattered and 
patched ap ce ; and the walls of the 
orchard retain the loopholes formed by the 
English. The French, it is asserted, mistook 
for some time the red brick wall.for the English 
uniforms. The Belgian yeoman’s garden wall 
was the safeguard of Europe, whose destinies 
hung on the possession of this house. In the 
little chapel is shown a crucifix, saved (as the 
peasants say) by miracle from the flames, which, 
after destroying all about it, stopped on reach- 
ing’ the foot of the cross. ‘The autographs of 
Byron, Southey, and“Wordsworth, were once to 
be discovered among the names which cover 
the wails. - It 1705 the Duke of Marl- 
borough was within an inch of fighting the 
French on nearly the same ground as Welling- 
ton. His ‘head-quarters were at Frischermont, 
and the French were posted across the Brussels 

. He was thwarted, however, by the 
obstinacy or cowardice of the Dutch commis- 
sioners who accompanied his army. 

Twetrta Day Customs.—Twelfth Day, or 
Epiphany, commemorates the visit of tae Wise 
Men to Bethlehem. It is so called: from its 
being the twelfth day after Christmas, i.e. 
January 6. In the middle ages the worship by 
the Magi was celebrated by a little drama called 
the’Feast of the Star. Three priests clothed as 
kings, with their servants carrying offerings, 
met from different directions before the altar. 
The middle one whocame from the East pointed 
with his staff to a star. A dialogue then 
ensued ; and after kissing eachother they began 
to sing “Let us go and inquire,” after which 
the precentor began a responsory, “Let the 
‘Magi come.”- A procession then commenced, 
and as soon as it began to enter the nave @ 
crown, with a star resembling a cross, was 
lighted up and pointed out to the Magi or 
ehold the Star in the East. 
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This being concluded, two standing at each side 
of the altar answered, meekly, ‘‘ We ure those 
whom you seek,” and drawing a curts.in showed 
them a child, whom, falling. down, they 
worshiped. ‘Then the servants made the offer- 
ings of gold, frankimeense, and myrvh, which 
were divided..amonmg the priests. The Magi 
meanwhile continued praying till they dropped 
asleep; when a boy clothed in an alb addressed 
them with * AH things which. the prophets said 
are fulfilled” . . . Im England in later 
times a large cake was.fermed -with a bean 
inserted, amd this was . called twelfth cake. 
The family and friends having assembled 
the cake was divided by lot, and whoever 
got the piece containing the bean was 
acknowledged .as king for the day, and called 
King of the Bean. In France the mock sove- 
reign wasnamed Le Roidela Fave. . . . On 
Twelfth Night in 1606 Ben Jonson’s masque of 
Hymen was performed before the Court, and in 
1613 the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn were permitted 
by Lord Bacon.to perform a Twelfth Day masque 
at Whitehall. In this masque the character of 
Baby Cake.is.attended by an usher bearing a 
great cake witha beanand pease. . . . On 
Twelfth Day, 1563, Mary, Queen of Seots, cele- 
brated ‘the French pastime of the King of the 
Bean at: Holyrood, but with a.queen instead of 
aking, as, more appropriate, in consideration of 
herself; being a female sovereign. ‘The lot fell 
to the real queen’s attendant, Mary Fleming, 
and the royal mistress good-naturedly arrayed 
the servant in her own robes and jewels, that 
she might duly sustain the mimic dignity in the 
festivities of the night. The English Resident, 
Randolph, who was in love with Mary Beton, 
another of the queen’s maids.of honour, wrote 
in excited terms about this festival to the Earl 
of Leicester.. ‘“‘ Happy was. it,” says he, “unto 
this realm that her reign endured no longer. 
Two such sights in one ,state in so,good, accord 
I believe was never seen,.as to behold two wor- 
thy queens possess,, without envy, one kingdom, 
both upon a day. .I Jeave the rest. to your lord- 
ship, to be judged of. My pen staggereth, my 
hand faileth further to write, The queen of 
the bean was that.day in a gown of cloth of 
silver, her head, her neck, and her shoulders, 
the rest of her whole body so beset with stones 
that more in our-whole, jewel-house.were not to 
be found. The cheer was great.’ A full account 
of this may be found in Miss, Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens: of Scotland (vol. 4, p.20)... 
Evelyn tells us that .on Twelfth Night, 1662, 
according to custom, Charles the Seeond opened 
the revels of that night by.throwing the dice 
himself, where there was a table set.on purpose, 
and lost. his £100. The year before he had 
won £1,500. The ladies also played very deep. 
Evelyn came away. when the Duke.of Ormond 
had won about £1,000, and left. them still at 
passage, cards, ete., at other tables. } 

Twetrre Day anp George III,—A century 
ago the king, preceded. by heralds, pursuivants, 
and the Knights of the Garter, Thistle, and 
Bath, in the collars of their respective orders, 
went to the royal chapel at. St. James’s, and 
offered gold, myrrh, and frankincense, in imita- 
tion of the Eastern kings, or Magi. Since the 
illness of George the Third, the procession, and 
even the personal appearance of the monarch, 
have been discontinued. The offering is now 
— by gentlemen from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. 

Arx ba CHaPetir.—Aix,in Rhenish Prussia, 
was known to the Romans under the name of 
Aquis Granum. The.warm springs were a suffi- 
cient inducement to fix that bath-loving people 
on the spot, and remains of their baths are con- 
stantly found in digging. Itis to Charlemagne, 
owever, that -the city owes its eminence. He 
was born here, as some,conjecture, and, without 
doubt, died here in 814. raised it, to the 
rank of second city in his empire, and. made it 
capital of his dominions north of the Alps, ap- 
pointing it the place of coronation forthe Ger- 
man emperors, his successors, thirty-seven of 
whom and eleven e ses were crowned here 

tween 814 and 1531. In the middie ages it 
flourished with the privileges of.a Free.Imperial 
City, and attained great eminence in its manu- 





factures, especially in that of cloth. It was the 
scene of many diets of the empire, and of several 
councils of the Church, and in later times it has 
been distinguished by three Congresses held 
here—in 1668, in 1748, and in 1818. After the 
Peace of Paris, Aix was geparated from France, 
to which it had been»umited’by Napoleon, and 
added to the domimions effhe)King of Prussia. 

- + The Miinster, or Domkirche (cathedral), 
consists of two parts, erected at different times, 
in different styles. The nave, an octagon 
within, but having extermally 16 sides, with 
round arches, stands on the spot.where Charle- 
magne hal erecteiifhe “chapel” after which 
the city was mamed. “He designed it to be a 
burial-plage for himself, causing it to be con- 
structedan'‘the form fthe Church of the Holy 
Sepulehregt Jerusalem. Itawas consecrated by 
Pope Leowthe Third. ‘Theeriginal church was 
destroyed ‘bythe ‘Normans, sand -rebuilt in its 
present form ‘bythe EmperorOtho the Third, in 
983, nodonbt partly in eonfermity with the 
ancient with the old 
aa it lis.« 

uildings in Germany. ‘On the-right hand side 
of the great door is ;the figure of a she-bear, 
which has; a . “The brass door 
and rails the ¢ wamervery ancient. . 
Mary Queen .of ‘Scots presented the image of 
the Virgin witha crown of gold, which was 
stolen in 2848,amdvallrttnces-of it are lost. . . 
Upon the weliesthe'Gemnansemperors swore at 
their coronation. 

Toms or CHagLeMAGne.—The position of the 
tomb, in which once reposed the mortal remains 
of Charlemagne, is marked by a lazge-slab .of 
marble under the centre of the dome, iinseribed 
with the words Cazolo Magno. 
brazen chandelier (the eandlesti¢ks.aze:modern) 
nase stare) a gift of settee tied 

he vault below, now empty, «as -epened * 
him in 1265. (It had 
997 by Otho the Third after’ PR 


aschalihad 
made Charlemagne asaint. He found:the bedy: 
im bis.coffin as is’ 


of Charlemagnesmot)rechi 
the usual fashion of the ‘but seated.in his 
throne as -one jalive, clothed in «the a i 
robes, bearing «the.so 

his, knees a copy-éf > 
less brow was the-crown,; 
covered his shoulders, the awend Jeyeuse was by 







his side, and hepa: which he hady 
borne always while -lving, wag; still faste 


hisigirdle. All these venerable relies avene* 


moved and used imthe coronation eeremonies.of 
“They are® 


succeeding Emperors of “Germany. 
now deposited at Vienna. The throne in which 
the body of Charlemagne was seated alone re- 
‘mains here. It is an arm-chair, in shape some- 
what like that of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, but made-of slabs of white 
marble, which during the coronation were 
covered with plates of gold. . The arches 
of the gallery are now once more adorned with 
some of the thirty pillars of granite and por- 
phyry brought ‘by Charlemagne from the 
Exarch’s Palace at Ravenna,:and partly from 
the East. These were wantonly removed by the 
French ; a part of them only were returned from 
Paris, the rest have ‘been replaced by modern 
pillars given by the King of Prussia. 

A Weit Marcurep Patr.—One of the oldest 


vand best of our county papers, the “ Derby 


Mercury,” has lately been reprinting some ex- 
tracts from ‘its earlier volumes of 1737, 1738. 
We ‘extract the following from July 21,:1737 : 
Last Monday James Rinkle, of Butter Lane, 
Broom-maker, aged 90, was married to Sarah 
Morance, of the same‘lane, aged 85. The cere- 
mony was performed atthe house of Mr. Labou- 
siere, the astrologer, who foretold that they 
should have a ne bons to them on the 11th of 
March next..On Tuesday-night'they hada very 
elegant entertainment, at which time they lodged 
the fortune the woman brought (which was 
£6 4s.1d:).im the hands of trustees for the use of 
their first-born son;-whois not to enjoy it till he 
comes to the age of 21; at which time it is to be 
delivered to-him with lawful interest. 
Loncrviry.—The same paper of July 28, 
1737.—Last week, one-Mary Patte, who is in 
the workhouse belonging :to.the parish of St. 
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wne of the oldest 


A umassive'| 
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‘in his hand .and-on 


as, 


Margaret’s, Westminster, sat, by order of the 
chief officers of the said parish, for her picture to 
be drawn in order to be put up in the said 
workhouse. She is now 136 years of age, and 
is very hearty, walks about, and her only food 
is milk. 

Royat Precavtion.—The same, July 7, 1737. 
—‘* Great care is taken that no deformed objects 

resent themselves to the view of Her Royal 
Tannese the Princess of Wales, to which pur- 
pose the sentinels at St. James’s and at Kew 
have-strict orders that no beggars be permitted 
to approach the windows of the royal apart- 
ments.” (This lady was the wife of Prince 
Frederick and mother of George the Third and 
of the Princess Augusta of Brunswick and of 
Matilda of Denmark.) 

Curious Custom.—December 28rd, 1737.— 
On Sunday, according to the annual custom, 
bread and cheese were thrown from Paddington 
steeple to the populace, agreeable to the will of 
two women, who were relievedthere with bread 
and cheese when they were almost starved, and 
have left an estate.in that parish to continue 
the custom for ever on thatday. 

LiperTy or.tHe Press.—December 16, 1737- 
—Last night several messengers went to Mr- 
Haines’s printing house in Covent Garden, and 
having seized the whole impression of “ ‘The- 
Craftsman,” carried it off. 

Evasion or THE)\Gin Aer.—February 23, 
1738.—Several shopkeepers, dealers in spirituous 
liquors,daawing seen the wongers performed by 
the figures of the Druggist and ‘the Blackamoor 
pouring out wine, etc,,thave tturned-them to 
their own .advantage. “The way jis this: the 
buyer comes intortheventry and cries/Puss ! and 
is immediately answered by a -voice’from within,. 
‘Maw! A drawerids*then thrust out into which 
theibutyer puts his money, which, when drawn 
back, is soon thrust out again with the quantity 
Of gin requixed, the master of this new improve- 
mentiin mechanics remdining unseen. 

A Deunsey, Hameman.—April 6, 1738.—- 

» —Thi Will Summers 
and Tipping were exeanted here for housebreak- 
Ying. At the-treedihe was intoxicated 
hwith liquor, and supposing that there were 
THEEE ordered for execution, was going to put 
one ofithe ropes about the parson’s neck as he 
stoodam the cart, and was with much difficulty 
wented by the gaoler from so doing. 
Mee Dap .Arivz.—December #28, 1738.— 
7 James Buchanan,-for le anurder of 
Mr. Michael Sniith in Canton River in the East 
“Indies, was carried from Newgate, with a silver 
oar before him, on horseback to Execution 
Dock. As soon as the ordinary had done his 
office he was turned off, but in less than five 
minutes’ time he was cutdown by the mob, 
and put into a boat, and carried off towards 
Deptford in defiance of the sheriff’s officer. He 
was perceived to be alive when carried off, anda 
smelling bottle was put to his nostrils immedia- 
tely in the sight of-several persons, and he was. 
afterwards let blood, and is now thought to be 
alive. 








A nosie and venerable institution will soon 
die a natural death. The St. Gothard Hospice 
will be shut up some months hence, the railway 
tunnel drawing all the traffic from the Pass. 

Tue necklace now being executed by one of 
the first jewellers of Paris for Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt is near completion, and is considered one 
of the finest specimens of the jewellers’ art of 
the nineteenth century. It is of the flat shape 
so much worn of late years—a mere band worn 
round the throat, of the kind called collier de 
chien. It is composed of two rows. of magnifi- 
cent brilliants about an inch and a quarter 
apart, between which a wreath of field flowersin 
precious stones, representing the natural colours 
of the rustic blossoms, seems to flow with the 
greatest ease and grace imaginable. The minute 
poppies are composed of rubies, the cornflowers 
of sapphires, the marigolds of topaz, and so, on, 
while the leaves are of emeralds. No two 
flowers are alike, and altogether this necklace is 
pronounced la plus belle pitce composed during 





this generation. 
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[LOvS aT FIRST si@HT.] 





Two years before our story opens, and Lilian 
Gay, a slight, pretty girl of seventeen, is 
——s with downcast eyes to her first love 
tale. 

The man beside her has pleaded for her love 
as for his life; now he is waiting for her 
answer, and tears drop slowly over the white 
hands as she tightly clasps them in a vain effort 
for composure. 

“Mr. Everett”—and the sweet voice trembles 
as it utters his name—“ Mr. Everett, you think 
of me too highly; Iam not the woman you be- 
lieve me, but a foolish girl who can give you 
only friendship and respect.” 

He attempts to speak, but she hurries on, as if 
afraid of losing the little strength she has sum- 
moned to her aid. 

*“‘ Before dear papa died he” —a sudden pause, 
a glance at her mourning garments, and then 
she goes bravely on—“he spoke to me about 
you, and begged me to consider your request. 
His wish is sacred, and—and—and if——” 

“ And if Iam willing to offer all my heart to 
one who does not love me, because she loves no 
one, [ may, Lilian ?” 

“ If—if you are willing you—you may.” 

And bowing her head she burst into a passion 
of tears, half of excitement, half of shame. 

Laying his hand gently on the sunny hair he 
loves, Harold Everitt speaks as many a man has 





spoken before him, as many a man will speak 
after him, words of hope which can never be 
realised, words of promise, never to be ful- 
filled. 

“Since your heart now belongs to no other, 
dear one, it never shall. I have offered myself 
to you, Lilian, I do offer myself, and by yourown 
words [ claim you. Wear this ring, my 
darling”—he slips a diamond hoop on her 
finger—“‘ until I return, a proud and happy 
man, to replace it by a plainer but far more pre- 
cious one. It ig very hard to leave my little 
girl just as I have won her, but the sweet 
thought that when we meet again it will be 
never to part gives me strength to endure the 
trial. My precious one, farewell.” 

And, pressing her to him for one brief mo- 
ment, he leaves her to cry her heart out—for 
what she does not know. 

Does some dark cloud from the stormy future 
cast a backward shadow over her? 

Perchance, for she still weeps on, until, weary 
with the unusual emotion, the innocent eyes 
close gently, little by little the sobs are hushed, 
and she sinks down on the conch in a childlike 
sleep. . 

Two years later and the curtain rises on scene 
first, a spacious room in the largest hotel of 
a fashionable watering-place. 

Without, sweet strains of music speed along 
on the summer air, and float over the blue 
waters of mother ocean, who lies smiling lov- 
ingly up at the blue sky. 

Within, Lilian, in whom time has made out 





————_, 


little change, and sad-eyed, sweet-faced Mrs, 
Gay. 

**I am going down to the beach fora little 
while, mamma, dear. If you should want me 
wave your handkerchief from the window, and I 
will see you. By-by!’ and, dropping a light 
kiss on the lips just about to open in remon- 
strance, winsome Lilian dances out of the room. 

Gentle voice of melody, is it you who calls 
our Lilian, or you, more powerful, but equally 
irresistible voice of fate ? 

Wending her way through the crowds of 
pleasure-seekers, and followed, though she does 
not know it, by many an admiring glance, 
Lilian soon reaches the music stand, which the 
band had just left for a few moments’ intérmis- 
sion. ° 

A front seat is vacant—fate again. With a 
little exclamation of pleasure she sinks into it, 
and, unfolding the novel she has brought down 
to finish, is soon lost in its contents. Peeping 
over her shoulder, I see it is only alove story. 

Poor little girl! Can the great interest it 
seems to have for her rise in a presentiment 
that both her book and her life have the same 
subject ? 

Page after page is turned, and, all uncon- 
cious of the mass of humanity around her, she 
still reads on, until a grand burst of sound 
arouses her, and her eyes raised suddenly to the 
band meet a pair of dark orbs fixed upon her 
with an expression which for a moment holds her 
spell-bound. 

Another moment and her eyes are lowered— 
on her cheek a deep, sweet flush ; but the dark 
eyes do not waver, only into them has come a 
terrible intensity—into their gaze a new pathos 
has crept. 

Her novel is re-opened, but somehow tie bcok 
seems to have lost its charm, and Lilian catches 
at the truth, which comes sooner or later to 
every girl’s life, that her own heart is a more 
interesting study than any novel ever written. 

‘The overture is ended, and looking down be- 
cause she dare not look up, she hears a move- 
ment among the musicians, followed by a burst 
of applause from the audience. 

Peeping at her neighbour’s programme, she 
sees that a soloist is to come next—Carlos de 
Laboadi—and, glancing up, finds it is her un- 
known friend who stands bowing in acknowledg- 
ment of his reception. 

She can look at him now, for his gaze is 
fastened on the setting sun, and only Heaven 
knows that in its face he is tracing the sweet 
one below him—only Heaven sees whether the 
radiance which he thinks an emblem of a new 
light on his path is not the last ray of sun and 
hope and life. 

Encore after encore is given and responded to 


—courteously, willingly, but very gravely, for 


over the bright sun there has passed a black 
cloud, and the soul of the man wonders if that 
too is an omen, and asks inits bitterness if with 
him it must always be so P 

The concert is over. Both musicians and 
audience flock toward the ocean, and Lilian 
walks thoughtfully along, -half-piqued be- 
— the dark eyes have not again locked into 

ers. 

How her foolish heart would beat if she knew 
that the stranger did not need to look upon her 
face to see it! 

For good or ill it is indelibly printed on his 
heart. Fate has written it, Lilian, and made 
you his—his even unto death. 

She makes her way to the ocean edge. Where 
better to muse upon-the seething waters of one’s 
troubled soul than where the restless waves 
moan and sob in sympathy ? 

Out of the way of the great throng—beyond, 
where she and her heart can hold sweet commu- 
nion, when a tiny foot sinks downward. and two 
tiny arms are thrown up and “only a love- 
story,” with perhaps the knowledge that fiction 
is discarded when the reality appears, rolls over 
the shining land. : 

* Your pardon,” Carlos de Laboadi’s hat is 
lifted, and he approaches, book in hand. “The 
signorita has dropped her book. Allow me.” 

Two liquid Italian eyes, sad with a great depth 
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of sadness, radiant with the sparks of a pas- 
sionate nature slumbering beneath, look into 
hers. 

«Thank you.” 

This is all, and they pass on. He to the break- 
water, where the wild tumult of the billows is 
like the misery of his own heart—misery in- 
creased a thousandfold by the rapture Lilian’s 
presence gives him, for he knows—oh, that she 
knew it—that the rapture is sin and the love a 
crime. 

She to the seat on the shore, where the tiny 
waves repeat over and over simple words uttered 
in foreign tones; and once when a larger wave 
over-topped the others, and curled noisily about 
her chair, she thought she heard the chimes of 
wedding-bells. 

She never queried—how should she?—that 
they were ringing a toll! 

Oh, girlhood, fresh, beautiful girlhood, why 
wast thounot made sufficient unto thyself, that 
thy pure heart might stray unsullied, thy quiet 
soul rest on in peace P 

Ill for us, indeed, were it so, but, oh, how well 
for thee ! 





CHAPTER II. 


Tre, three years before the events of the last 
chapter. Place, the great Academy in Milan. 
All the beauty, wealth, and rank of the city are 
gathered in the hall, which is ablaze with light 
on this the evening of the débit of a great 
artist, and bright eyes watch the curtain, long- 
ing to see it rise, while dainty feet tap the floor 
impatiently at the delay. 

A bell tinkles, the curtain rolls upward, and a 
mighty burst of welcome announces the appear- 
ance of a gentleman who advances to the front, 
bowing gracefully, then raises his violin, and at 
once a deep and solemn silence pervades the 
house. 

Young, tall and magnificently formed, hand- 
some with the grand Italian beauty which has 
nosuperior—was not this dowry sufficient for one 
man? Will not the corporeal beauty cause 
heartaches enough, that the soul must flow out 
on its tide of music until there is not one heart 
in all that vast assembly that has not mingled 
with it? Why should there be giyen so much 
to one—to others so very, very little ? 

And as I ask the question with an envy for 
which I hate myself, but which I cannot over- 
come, is it an angel’s whisper I hear so softly ? 
“‘To whom much has been given much will be 
required.” Whoever, whatever it is, I have my 
answer and I now envy you less than I pity you 
—yes, pity you, Carlos de Laboadi! 

The notes of melody, which fall like pattering 
drops of rain, so clear and soft and sweet, then 
cease and a deafening roar of pleased excite- 
ment pours from the ten thousand throats. 
Again! again! He must play again! Recall 
after recall is given, and yet they do not tire. 

Is not this night of proud success the great 
promise of a greater life? 

Alas! it is not yet over. The curtains are 
down and the lights are out, but the hero, 
where is he? And the spirit who answered my 
“wherefore ?’”’ sobs as he whispers “ Behold !”” 

_Through the open door of a drinking hall 
Situated near the scene of the evening’s triumph 
I seea crowd of young men standing around 
one who stares stupidly about him, unconscious 
of even his own degradation. Who is he? Only 
the musician who has no rival—the artist who 
has no peer—the king to whom all bend the 
*®nee—only your hero, Carlos de Laboadi. 

Finding him but a dull companion his friends 
~—Heaven save the mark !—drop off one by one, 
and he is left alone. Alone, did I say? ‘Nay, 
into the room comes a woman, young, handsome, 
with a beauty that repels instead of charms, 
who wears the uniform of a tavern mistress, 
and who carries in her face the look of a deter- 
mined purpose the mark of a great resolve. She 

walks over to Carlos and lays her head on his 
shoulder. 

“Now or never!” comes through her closed 
teeth. ‘ He will not marry me when he has his 
Senses, he must without them. . Good wine!” 





As she speaks she takes a bottle from the 
table, raises it to her lips and drains it to the 
last drop. ‘You have done your work well, 
now I must do mine. Carlos! Carlos, wake 
up!” lifting his head from the table and forcing 
him to rise. “ Padre, padre mio,” calling to 
the next room, “‘ we are ready. That is right,” 
as the priest entered, followed by two men; 
“bring the witnesses—you must tie us tight 
and fast.” 

And “tight and fast’ they are tied—so tight 
and fast that only by the hand of death can the 
knot be loosened. “ For better, for worse!’ On, 
trusting women! Oh! fickle men! How sel- 
dom is it “for better’—how very often “ for 
worse !” 

For more than a-year has Carlos de Laboadi 
taken his meals in the saloon where Marie 
Lorenz is waitress, and, without the slightest 
wish or encouragement on his part, has won her 
love. 

Attracted at first, perhaps, by his indiffer- 
ence—a marked contrast to the behaviour of 
most of her patrons—she had put forth all her 
powers of fascination—in vain. ‘The more 
artistic the soul the purer the ideal,and Marie’s 
unwomanly advances disgust instead of please. 

Seeing no hope of winning him, the girl 
makes up her mind to take him, and having 
drugged his wine to make him amenable to her 
plans, the deed was done, and Marie Lorenz is 
Carlos de Laboadi’s wife. 

Morning has come, and the young artist still 
sleeps on. 

“Carlos, you must make up.” 

“ What—what is it ? Wheream I? 
why are you here ?” 

“Ha! ha! A pretty question, truly, for you 
to ask me. Have you already forgotten last 
evening ?” 

« Ye-es. What about it?” 

“ Your débit at the theatre——”’ 

«Yes, yes! I remember that. What then ?” 

** You came here with your friends—and then 
—and then——” 

«And then what ? Go on, for God’s sake!” 

«* And then, Carlos, dear Carlos, you married 
me.” 

“ What are you saying? You are mad— 
raving—crazy ! I marry you ? Never!” 

“Yes, me, Carlos de Laboadi, me! Deny it 
if youcan. The priest himself united us, and I 
have two witnesses to prove the fact. What 
have you to say ?” 

“To say ?” he cries, and the white heat of 
passion in his face would have warned a less 
desperate woman to desist. “To say? that you 
shall never be my wife! Todo? ‘To leave you. 
Yes, I remember it all now—the invitation of 
the crowd led by your brother—the one glass of 
liquor, which you must have drugged, else it 
would not have affected me—then a blank which 
you have filled. You have played your cards 
well, Marie, but you have failed. My wife you 
are not—shallnot be! Iwillneversee your face 
again.” 

And before she knew his intention the door 
was closed and Carlos de Laboadi had left her 
for ever. 

A long, bitter cry, and the woman flings her- 
self face downward on the floor, heart-broken. 
She is bad, unscrupulous, unwomanly. Granted. 
But, reader, she loves him, and the tears that 
pour in torrents are woman’s tears, of which no 
man has ever yet been worthy. 

And Carlos? Poor young fellow, brought face 
to face at the very outset of his career with that 
worst of all ruins—the failure of domestic peace 
—where is he? Outward bound, poor fellow! 
Not homeward, but outward bound. 


Why— 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue eyening concert is over, and a bevy of 
ladies are standing on the piazza of the Seaside 
House, showering compliments on the favourite 
of the day, Carlos de Laboadi. He is listening 
to them with politeness, but with an indifference 
which he eannot conceal, and as they drop off, 
one by one, he drawsa long sigh of relief. Soon 


€ 


there is but one remaining, a gushing young 
damsel, who tells him for the hundredth time 
how much she enjoys his music, when suddenly 
his eyes brighten, and, following his gaze, she 
saw Lilian Gay and her mother passing them. 

“Lil! Lil! Come here,dear! I want you to 
meet Signor de Laboadi. ‘Signor, Miss Gay.’ 

And off dashes the little lady, never dreaming 
that her simple introduction is the link which 
unites the history of two lives to a tragedy. 

An impulsive gesture of which cold English 
courtesy would not approve, but which a warm 
heart feels must accompany a bow, and Carlos 
holds out his hand. A soft little palm is placed 
in his, and rosy lips murmur the happiness the 
meeting gives her. . 

«The happiness is mine, signorita,as great as 
it was unhoped for !”” 

He releases the little hand with a sigh, and, 
looking down, ‘notes the sweetness of the face 
upturned to his. Under the lashes of darkest 
brown her eyes of gray—so gray that they would 
be hard were they not lightened by a touch of 
heavenly blue. Light brown hair clusters 
around the pure forehead in “ love-locks,” rightly 
named. The small lips pout as if asking to be 
kissed, and the rose-leaf complexion deepens 
under his ardent gaze. 

«May I hope that you feel no pain from your 
slip of this evening? I speak not very good 
English, signorita—for the first time I have a 
wish to know it well.” 

« Thank you, no. My book had the fall, not 
I, and you saved that. Indeed, signor, your 
English is almost too perfect. Ido love to hear 
one speak brokenly—I wish you would teach me 
how.” 

Words which did she know more of the world, 
or were her soul, which one could read in the 
innocent eyes and the sweet, baby face, less 
pure, she would not have uttered. 

«© You are very kind, signorita. Happy am I 
to have pleased you in any way. But I am 
keeping you; the signora has grown weary.” 

And he looks at Mrs. Gay, who is slowly 
walking away, with a pained lookon her kind 
face. 

“Mamma, mamma, wait, please. I want to 
introduce Signor de Laboadi, whose music has 
so often charmed you. Signor, my mamma.” 

“T am glad to have an opportunity of ex- 

ressing to Signor de Laboadi my admiration of 
is genius.” 

Kind words in themselves, but no hand is 
given, on the face there is no answering smile, 
and Carlos in his Italian pride merely bows his 
acknowledgments. 

« Lilian, you must not detain the gentleman ; 
he does not reside here, remember.” 

Why must she throw that in his face, he 
wonders—the fact that he is merely down here 
for his day’s work, like any other labourer ? 

Ah, if he only knew that the mother’s eyes 
read his secret as his own rested on Lilian, and 
that it is in kindness to him that she repels 
him. 

Lilian, hearing her mother’s words, yet feel- 
ing that there is something wanting in her wel- 
come, tries to atone by her own warmth. 

“ How thoughtful of you, mamma. I wish I 
were not so selfish.” 

**Signorita !’” 

« And how wise of you, signor, not to remain 
here. You would have no peace between all of 
us ladies. Weare an alarming number, I can 
assure you.” 

And that little hand once more nestles into 
his, and he presses it and holds it in his own. 

“ May it be only good night—not good bye ? 
Can I hope to see the signorita once again ?” 

“Oh, not once, signor, but many times. We 
will be here for some time yet, and you, too, are 
to remain allthe summer. Ah, I am glad, then 
yes, it is only good night, but really good night 
this time. Not another word or you will lose 
| your train.” 
| And taking her hand out of his she dances 
' away with a little backward glance and a smiie 

sweet enough to make any man her slave. 
| My darling! my darling!’ and Carlos de 
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Laboadi goes home to pace the room all night, 
still murmuring, “ Oh, Lilian, Lilian, carissima 
guia!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


A montH has fled, and the wings of love, out- 
speeding those of time, have so flown onward 
that he, Carlos, and she, Lilian, are lovers in- 
stead of strangers—in Paradise instead of on 
earth. He loves her madly, passionately! And 
she? She loves him, God pity her! with the 
first pure love of her girlish soul. Are they 
happy? Far from it. 

As day by day the love increases which he 
knows he should not feel, his agony grows more 
bitter, his misery more keen. And she sitting 
in her room looks down on the diamond hoop on 
her finger and petulantly tears it off; then re- 
places it and bathes it with her tears—tears of 
repentance for her broken faith—tears of pity 
for the one who trusts her. 

The door opens and Mrs. Gay enters, holding 
in her hand an open letter. 

“ Lilian, Lilian, what do you think? Harold 
is on the way home !” 

The voice is bright and joyful, but the mother’s 
face is grave, and the keen eyes watch Lilian 
closely as she speaks. 

“On the way home?” The sweet face grows 
white and pinched; into Lilian’s eyes there 
comes a scared expression, and her voice shakes 
as she strives to render it calm. “ Wh—when 
will he be here, mamma? May there not be 
some—some mistake ?” 

Mrs. Gay laughs. 

“Mistake? Why, of course not, you silly 
child. Do you think it too good news to be 
true ?” 

But her gaiety is forced, and her face grows 
still graver; in her eyes there is a deeper pain 
as she notes the proofs of what she has long sus- 
pected yet dreaded to learn. 

“Good news? Good news? Oh, mamma, 
mamma, mamma !” 

And flinging herself down on the carpet in an 
abandonment of grief and despair, Lilian wept 
without restraint. 

There is a moment of silence, then Mrs. Gay 
lifts Lilian from the floor and lays her on the 
bed. 

“My daughter, I want to know what all this 
means ?”” 

No answer, only the tear-wet face is hidden in 
the pillow and fresh sobs burst from the poor, 
aching heart. 

«You will not tell me, Lilian,” the voice grows 
hard and cold. ‘*‘ Then I will tell you. You have 
forgotten your dead father’s last prayer-——” 

“Mamma, mamma!” 

«‘ You have broken the most sacred promise 
that a woman has power to make—you have cast 
aside honour and purity and truth, and deserted 
the noblest man that ever loved a girl foran 
Italian adventurer, an unknown wanderer, a 
common, low musician !” 

What ineffable scorn rings in the proud voice. 
But Lilian is her mother’s daughter, and she too 
is proud. 

No sobs ring through'the room now, no tears 
flow from the flashing eyes. 

“Speak no further, madame, you have said 
enough. I have forgotten my father’s prayer, I 
have broken a sacred promise, I have deserted a 
noble man; but my honour, my purity and 
truth, which you deem lost, are preserved by wy 
love for the Italian adventurer, my worship for 
the unknown wanderer, my adoration for the 
low musician. Here, take this ring, the sign of 
a hateful bondage from which you should have 
preserved me”—the diamonds are thrown into 
Mrs. Gay’s lap—“ and with it take your last look 
at the girl you have called your daughter, and 
who has but now learned the bitter truth that 
she is motherless !” 


She looked like a young goddess as she stood | 


there bravely proclaiming her love, and defend- 
ing her lover with that strongest of all weapons, 
her own hearc. 


The slight east on him had fally aroused her 





gentle nature, and as the last word left her lips 
she sprang toward the door. 

« Lilian—daughter—baby whom I have 
carried in my heart, would you kill me ? Where 
would you go?” And Mrs. Gay, all her dignity 
and displeasure melting before her daughter’s 
wrath, seizes her hands and draws her toward 
her. 

“Where?” » The proud lips curl, the queenly 
head is raised. ‘“Tothe Italian adventurer, to 
the ‘unknown wanderer, to the common, low 
musician !’ 

«« My daughter, forgive me ;I was wrong. But, 
oh, if you knew the heartache——” 

* And do Inot know it ? Do I not know what 
it is to trample on my heart, to crush out of it 
its very life, its love? DoInot know what it is 
to see a dead man’s face frowning on me in 
anger—to hear a living man’s curse for his 
blighted hopes—to feel myself false—false to 
the bottom of my soul, yet powerless to atone ? 
Oh, mother, I. have fought against this love I 
have no right to feel, but Icannot kill it, I can- 
not! I must love you, Carlos!’ . 

Once more wild sobs echo through the room, 
and the depths of misery in the girl’s soul burst 
forth in a passion of tears. 

«Lilian, has he ever asked you to be his 
wife ?” 

«« Never.” 

« Yet he loves you ?” 

« Yes.” 

** You are certain ?” 

*¢ Certain.” 

A long, deep silence. 

“My daughter, how is it to end ?” 

No answer. She does not know. How should 
she ? 

** Will you listen to me, Lilian, while I tell 
you the only ending it can have ?” 

Then very gently, very lovingly, very tear- 
fully, the mother places the family name and 
honour in her danghter’s hands and prays her 
not to tarnish them. Her love for her dead 
husband, her regard for his wish,-her allegiance 
to the man she already lovés as a son, her dis- 
trust of the interloper, all pour forth clothed in 
such power that the flushed face on the pillow 
turns white as snow, the sweet expression dis- 
appears, a hard, rigid look takes its place, and 
when the volley of words at length ceases, and 
her hand is taken by her mother, and the hated 
ring replaced, she makes no movement, says no 
word, only one low moan, and then, with a cry 
as if almost of gladness to welcome death, the 
tired eyes close, the drooping head falls lower 
still, and Lilian lies in a death-like swoon. 

The shadows deepen. Night creeps on, and 
still there is no sign of life about the loving 
heart, no breath stirs the girlish bosom. At 
length Mrs. Gay can no.longer endure the sus- 
pense, and she leaves the room in search of a 
physician. 

A few moments, and the pale lips tremble, a 
quiver passes over the eyelids, and they lift, 
and two sad eyes gaze out upon the darkness. 
Suddenly a look of terror comes over them and 
Lilian starts up, striving to recall something— 
what? Oh, poor child, as if you could forget! 
An instant and the whole dreadful scene re- 
turns, and pressing both hands to her lips to 
suppress their scream of agony, she sinks again 
upon the bed. 

Only a second, then a thought flashes over 
her. She is alone. She must see him just this 
once more to bid him good bye. Up from ker 
couch, out of the door, out, ont into the black- 
ness, and Mrs. Gay, returning, does as her 
caughter did before her, and bending her head 
to the pillow wet with Lilian’s tears mingles her 
own with them, and she guesses the cause of 
her flight. 

**I thought I should find you here, Carlos. 
Have you been waiting long ?” 

Down by the sad waves in their favourite 
seat Carlos de Laboadi feels a soft hand laid on 
nis shoulder and hears a sweet voice breathe 
his name. 

“Cara! Amota mia, I think you had forgot- 
ten me—believed you come no more. Santa 
Maria! What is that you have?” 





The light shines on the beloved face and he 
cries out in his anguish as he looks on it. 

“Carlos, hush! There is nothing the matter 
—nothing, nothing !”’ 

She repeats the words as if to make her own 
heart believe what she says. 

“Sit down, dear. Qh, ‘how marvellously 
tender the voice is grown. “It is for the last 
time—we are going away:from here. I—lI have 
come to bid you good bye.” 

A long silence, broken only by the swish- 
swash of the water as it washes gently over 
the sand. 

«You are goingaway? Why?” 

Oh, the agony of hearing a strong voice 
tremble—of listening to manly words break in 
the utterance ! 

“ A dear ftiend is coming home—will expect 
me to meet him, and—and—I must.” 

Unconscionsly she looks.down at her diamonds, 
and turns the hoop around her finger as she 
prays for strength to go on. 

* Lilian !” 

Her little hand is grasped by two’ powerful 
ones—a world of passion rings out in the strong 
voice, which does not-quiver now. 

She looks up and reads all the cruel disap- 
pointment, all the reproach, all the love, anda 
sob of pity almost chokes her. 

“Oh, Carlos, Carlos! I did not mean it.” 

Mean what? He does not need to ask the 
question—he knows the whole story as if she 
had told it—her engagement—her concealment 
—her contrition. 

Into the dark eyes there spring an awful 
passion, but the set lips utter no word. Only a 
quick movement of the strong hand, a little cry 
of pain, and through the air to the water 
flashes a hoop of fire, and over a white hand 
trickle drops of blood. 

He looks down on the sweet, girlish face with 
the soft, clustering hairsnotes the dainty cheeks, 
the perfect lips, and a mighty surge of passion, 
stronger because forbidden, leaps upward. 

He bends, and their lips meet—not a word, 
not a breath, but the thread of two lives lies 
broken and two souls rush madly on to death. 

The blissful moments ‘fly on unheeded. Be- 
tween Lilian and Carlos a great silence has 
fallen, like the mighty stillness which only comes 
before-astorm. At length he speaks, his voice 
so winning in its great tenderness, who could 
withstand it ? 

‘Already it is the time for me to leave, 
Amata. Promise me you will meet me here 
after the evening never, never to leave me 

in.” 

“ Carlos, Carlos, do not tempt me! I must 
not—oh, I must not!” 

How great the temptation, how weak her re- 
sistance, how fearful of her own strength. All 
is betrayed in the pleading voice. 

You will not? Then go! You love not me. 
The rich man who can give you jewels, the dear 
friend who is coming home—he it is you love— 
not Carlos!” 

**No, oh! no, no, no!” 

The low denial does not reach him. 

“Go to him then. Say to me farewell 
and deeetin®? 

“ Carlos, Carlos!” 

In his mad passion ke does not. heed her. 

*Take-him for your husband—be to him a 
wife, and may——” 

“My love, my love, would you curse me? 
Stop, for Heaven’s sake, stop! I love you——” 
“Lilian !” F 

“Yes!” ‘The voice is almost a shriek in the 
intensity of her emotion. ‘“Ilove you. Carlos, 
Iam yours when you will it—till death—yours 
truly—for ever yours.” : 

A gasping cry, and she kneels on the white 
sands, pillows her fair head on his breast, and 
slowly, quietly the pale moon rises above them, 
and.clothes them in her pure, sweet light. 


In the grand crises of life there is neither past 
nor future; life, death, time, eternity—all are 
united in the present—and the self-same moon 
looks down on:a little Italian church in the lower 
part of the great city. 
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Within a tiny lamp is burning, and by its 
light can be faintly seen four figures grouped 
around the altar—an old, bent priest, a man 
called as a witness to the ceremony, Carlos de 
Laboadi and Lilian Gay. ’ 

« You will marry us at once, mio padre. We 
have little time to lose.” 

«At once—at once! What names ?” 

« Lilian Madelon Gay.” 

Yon.” 

“Carlos de Laboadi.” 

«What ?? The aged voice is lifted to a 
scream, the shrivelled lips tremble with excite- 
ment, the wrinkled hand beats the air in 
wrath. ‘ You, Carlos de Laboadi, whom I 
married——” 

“Oh, my God!” quietly, noiselessly, from 
Lilian. * 

«“ Whom I married three years:ago in Italy to 
Marie Lorenz, now living! You dare to come 
to God’s altar and pledge to another what is not 
yours to give. Begone before He strikes youdead 
beforeme! Go! doyouhearme? Go!” 

Carlos’s hand is lifted to his head, and held 
there for a brief moment. Then, without a word 
he turns—turns slowly away, still supporting 
Lilian, and together they go out in the dark- 
ness. 

“ You will have me take you back ?” 

“Yes.” And the journey is taken in silence. 
Not a quiver of the strained eyes grown won- 
drously like in their expression, but his hand 
toys restlessly with something in his bosom, and 
into both their faces comes the dawning of a 
great tragedy—ereeps a light not of this world. 

Their destination is at length reached—they 
leave the train and walk out of the station. 

As Lilian turnstoward the hotel he grasps her 
arm and forces her to the beach. Silently she 
oveys him, follows him down, down to the old 
trysting-place. Her white face has grown 
whiter still, but who marks that ? And as the 
seat is reached she leans against it for support. 

“ He spoke not true’—the voice is husky, and 
in his eyes a strange light flickers. <‘ I have no 
wife. Ihad.one, yes! but not now is she mine. 
Lilian, Lilian, for God’s sake, pity !” 

Two soft white hands are thrown about hin— 
a tear-stained face is lifted up, up, until it rests 
against his own. One last, long, lingering kiss. 

“Farewell! Farewell for——” 

“No! Lilian! Lilian! Oh, God! For ever !” 

She turns away, but he seizes her and strains 
her to him so she cannot stir. 

“You mean it ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Then since you say it so it shallbe! To 
each other, to life, to all—farewell, farewell for 
ever! Is this what you have given in return 
for all myself—this poor, mean love that can 
sacrifice nothing, that-eannot even trust? My 
love, my own, tell me you did not mean it! 
Come tome! You shall, you must, for I love 
you! Youturnaway? You would leave me? 
Stay, you shallnot! My arms are around you. 
You cannot. escape. Mine! Mine! Mine! : Let 
yougo? Nay, but my love, I must not! Tell 
me are you mine ?” 

“No!” 

“Oh, God, pity her! Lilian, take it back— 
take it back! Icannot bear much more. You 
struggle P You are determined ? Oh, carissima, 
carissima, how canI1? But I must! Nay, pretty 
one, it shall not hurt you! Here, heart to heart, 
we shalldie. I love you, Lilian, darling, I love 
you—in the grave at least we’ll be together !” 

In the air a gleam of silver—a swift,: sure 
stroke. A second and stronger one—a dull, dull 
tnud, and the white sands are turned to crim- 
son ; life-blood ebbs with the outgoing tide, 
and Carlos and Lilian, locked in each other’s 
arms, lie in the slumber that knoweth no 
awakening—lie with faces sweetly upturned, and 
lips that smile at death. 





A Ferxcn chemist asserts that he has con- 
Cocted a scbstance by means of which tenants 
in Ireland, cr elsewhere, who will not pay their 
Tents, may be evicted without difficulty, and 
Without the expenses, attendant on legal pro- 





ceedings. The mixture is in the form of a 
powder ; asmall quantity of it, sprinkled be- 
fore sunrise on parts of the land adjacent to the 
tenant’s dwelling, will render it absolutely im- 
possible for any human being to remain within 
half a mile of the spot where the sprinkling has 
taken place for at least seven days, when the 
process should, if necessary, be repeated. The 
effect of the powder -is to produce nausea and 
other feelings of so uncomfortable a kind as to 
be quite unbearable. It is, however, not dan- 
gerous to life, and’ produces no injurious effects 
on cattle. 





A BALL-ROOM IDYL. 





Sue dropped this rosebud half an hour ago, 
While gliding through that witching 
waltz of Strauss ; 
I saved it from destruction dire, below 
The ponderous feet of Phillips and his 
spouse. 
Tell me, sweet rose, before your petals fall, 
Does my love know [I love her best of all ? 


Another waltz! And,<as I feared, again 
That chattering noodle Briggs her vis-a- 


vis. 
He’s rich, though rather passé, and it’s 
plain 
He loves her—that the very blind could 


see. 
How graciously she listens to ‘his draw] ! 
Ah, can she know I love her best of all ? 


I never told her how her winsome face 
Comes to my thoughts unbid the whole 
day through ; 
I never asked her if there is a place 
In her young heart where I’m remem- 
bered too. 
Yet watching her I lean against the wall, 
And tell my soul I love her best of all. 


Now halts the music for a little space, 
And seated, see, she gathers daintily 
Her gown’s gay folds aside, to make a 
place— 
A place for Briggs——. By Jove, she 
beckons me ! 
My queen, Ecome! Now let what may be- 
fall, 
I know she knows I love her best of all. 


The soft, still dawn steals up the whitening 


sky ; 

The lights are out, the music dumb and 
dead ; 

Beneath the stars together, she and I, 

An hour ago—what was it that we said ? 

Strange gladness thrills my heart as I re- 
call 

Her whispered words: “I love you best of 
all.” W. H. M. 








STATISTICS. 





TuEere will be 7,527,500 householders’ 
schedules and 79,350 numerating books used in 
taking the census in Great Britain. The amount 
of paper that will be required will be 58 tons. 

SNIA AND Hprzecovina.—According to 
official reports of the statistics of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, these contain 1,272 parishes, 43 
towns, 31 markets, 5,042 villages, 189,662 
houses, 200,747 dwellings. Of the 1,158,440 
inhabitants 607;789 are male, 550,651 female, 
448,613 Mahometan confession, 496,761 Greek- 
Oriental, 209,391 Roman Catholic, 3,425 Jewish, 
249 other confessions. 

Unirep States Cornace.—The report issued 
by the Direetor of the Mint shows that the 
United States coined during the last fisval year 
36 million dols. in gold and 38 million dols. in 
silver. The Mint received 99 million dols. of 


gold bullion, which was 30 million dols. above 
that of any previous year. In the former amount 
is included 62 million dols. of foreign coin and 
bullion, which is 60. million dols. in excess of 
1879. The Mint also received 34 million dols. 
silver bullion. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





A Srzw ror Corp Mzars.—Cut one onion 
in slices, and fry it in butter until it is a light 
brown colour; put in one tablespoon of sifted 
flour, and mix if ; then add one hali-pint of stock 
broth (or the same quantity of hot water); stir 
all together for a few minutes, and then add one 
half teaspoonful of salt, some black pepper, four 
tablespoons of mixed catsups. When the gravy 
is well mixed and of a good colour strain it 
through a colander; add the cold meats and put 
them to stew ; cover tightly, and let them stew 
slowly for one hour. When ready so serve, put 
around the dish, outside the hash, little squares 
of toast of a nice brown colour. 

BeEFSTEAK WITH OystTERs.—Take thirty 
oysters, stew them in their own liquor, season 
with two tablespoons of butter, roiled in one 
tablespoon of flour, pepper and salt. First boil 
the liquor, and skim it, and then drop in the 
oysters. When the gills have turned stir in the 
butter. Have ready a nicely broiled steak, pour 
over it the oysters.and serve. 

Bxrecar’s Diso.—Take a knuckle of veal, a 
ham bone, or bones of roast meat of any kind, 
stew them slowly until the bones can be 
removed ; season with celery-tops or seed, onions, 
pepper, and salt; thicken with ‘flour rolled in 
butter; put in six or eight good potatoes, peeled 
and quartered, and let it stew slowly until the 
potatoes are done. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lorp BraconsFIELD completed his 75th year 
on Tuesday, the 21st ult. 

Tue Great Western Railway Station at Pad- 
dington is to be lighted by electricity shorily. 

“GuastLy jolly’ is the latest addition to 
fashionable slang in England. 

Axout two-thirds ofa pint of air are inhaled 
at each breath in ordinary respiration. 

Mr. Lreopotp vE RorascHiLp, who is about to 
marry Miss Perugia, will be the lessee of the 
Empress Eugénie’s residence at Chislehurst, on 
her Majesty’s quitting at Lady Day next, with 
the option of purchase within a certain period. 

A mEMmOoRIAL to the late Miss Neilson has been 
placed on the grave in Brompton Cemetery. It 
consists of a colossal cross of rough Sicilian 
marble fixed upon a solid base of the same 
material, with a marble enclosure to correspond, 
and is similar to that depicted in the well-known 
engraving of the “‘ Rock of Ages.” It was con- 
templated having a sculptured figure of Miss. 
Neilson as Juliet in a recumbent posture, but 
the idea was abandonedfor that of the simple 
cross. 

TuE new plush reticules find less favour with 
buyers than certain bags of plush and moroeco- 
joined by a row of buttons running diagonally 
across one side. This pattern is reproduced in 
morocco, but is of doubiful taste. The fastening 
is plainly at the top, and the “sweet reasonable- 
ness ” of the buttonsis not apparent. 

Tue fan is still in favour as a design for 
articles of jewellery, and as made this winter it 
is far more costly than it was in the days when 
its sticks were of gold filigree, with a single gem 
flashing in the place where the rivet should be. 
It is now thickly set with diamonds, the stones 
graduated from sparks to gems of fair size, and 
a ribbon of rubies holds the sticks together. As 
a bit of colouring these fans are perfect, and 
their trifling price of £120 should not deter any 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS are informed that no charge is 
made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

Martua H.—To tell good tea, turn out the infused 
leaves, and if they are found a good brown colour with 
fair substance, the tea will be wholesome; but if the 
Jeaves are black and of a rotten texture, with an oily ap- 
pearance, the tea will not be tit to drink. The purer the 
tea the more the distinctively brown colour of the leaf 
strikes the attention. The mixing that is frequently 
adopted to reduce prices results m the two kinds of 
leaves being supplied together. It is important to see 
that the leaves have the serrated or saw-like edges, with- 
out which no tea is genuine. 


D. D. N.—The recoil of a gun is caused by the resist- 
ance offered to the passage of the charge from it, and is 
therefore greater when the gun is foul or rusty. Another 
wause is that the bore of some guns is made a trifle 
larger at the breech than at the muzzle, in order that 
the shot may be concentrated within a smaller space at 
a given distance. The recoil occurs immediately on the 
explosion of the powder, and not after the charge has 
left the muzzle. 

A. P. M.—You are unnecessarily alarmed... Any good 
physician Whom you may consult will be able to relieve 
your mind at ouce of all auxiety on the subject of your 
complaint. 

C. H. A.—Bathe your face occasionally in a tolerably 
strong solution of borax and water. It will help to re- 
move the black specks of which you complain. 


R. O. B.—Touch the pimples on the facé with spirits of ; 
ours, and they will soon disap- ; 


turpentine once in six 
pear e only other advice that we can give you is 
to live abstemiously, not only in eating but drinking. 

H. H.—It frequently happens that what one doctor 
calis rheumatism auother calls gout. 
affected frequently with cologue. 
will do no harm, aud you may experieuce at least partial 
relief from it. 

Netuiy.—Lollards was a name given tothe followers of 
Johu Wycliffe aud other religious reformers in Englaud in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Their principal 

ints were an appeal to the Bible as a groundwork of 

aith, and the assertion of the right of every instructed 
man to examine the Bible for himself. ‘The word Lollard 
was a nickname of scorn with which the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the time chose to insult Wycliffe and his 
supporters. It is supposed to mean much the same as 
“‘idle babbler.”” The Lollards included some of the 
most learned men of the time, and the people followed 
their lead with euthusiasm, but they were crushed out 
by ecclesiastical and kingly power in the course of about 
a century 

W. R.—The worms having taken complete possession of 
your flower-pots, the better plan is to loosen the soil by 
rapping on the side of the pot, and then empty it out en- 
tirely, and fill it with fresh soil. Do not shake the soil 
from the roots of the plant, as it breaks the small 
fibrous roots, aud thus injures the most valuable’ parts 
of the plant. By dipping the plants in a pail of water, 
and washing the soil off, the roots are left intact. 

8. A.—Quicksilver would undoubtedly give you a very 
“‘white’’ complexion if you should take enough of it, 
and arsenic also. Do not resort to any such method. 
Be pure and temperate, and cleanly in your manner of 
living. Forget all about your complexion, and only try 
to get the very best you can out of life for yourself and 
others. You would be surprised to find what a beautify- 
ing effect it will have. Poisons cannot be taken without 
deadly injury even in ‘‘ small doses.”’ 

W. H. C.—To mount photos on glass and colour them: 
Take a strongly printed photograph on puper, and 
saturate it from the back with a rag dipped in castor oil. 
Carefully rub off all excess from the surface after ob- 
taining thorough transparency. Takea piece of glass an 
inch larger all round than the print, pour upon it dilute 
gelatin, and then “* squeegee” the print and glass to- 
gether. Allow it to ary, and then workin artists’ oil 
eolours from the back until you get the proper effect 
from the front. Both landscapes and portraits can be 
effectively coloured by the abuve method without any 
grext skill being required. 





Rub the parts! 
If it does no good it | 





NEW STORY. 


——_@———_ 


In No. 925, Published Wepnespay, January 12, will be commenced a New 


Senzat Srory or Great Interest, entitled 


A BURIED SIN; OR 


», HAUNTED LIVES. 





Viowet, eighteen, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of music and 
dancing, would like to correspond with a young gentie- 
man about the same age. 

Rosty, seventeen, tall, dark, would like to correspond 
with a tall, good-looking young lady about seventeen. 

Youse Six Foot, Roman Nosz, APotio, and HER- 
cuLEs, four young marines, would like to correspond 
with four young ladies. “Young Six Foot is twenty-two, 
dark. Roman Nose is twenty-two,. medium height, fair. 
Apollo is twenty-three, good-looking. Hercules is 
twenty-one. 

Lonety Crarrig, nineteen, medium height, fair hair, 
dark eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spoud with a young gentleman about twenty. 


ONLY. 


Own ty a melody, hackneyed and old, 
But it takes me back to the days of gold. 
Only a poor verse, without any rhyme, 
But the words meant love iu the olden time. 
_ Only a manly voice singing to Lou— 
But the tones are those of a voice I knew. 
Only a silence—but sudden and deep, 
Like the silence which first taught me to weep— 
Only! 


Only a question and a whispered “‘ Yes,” 
But what it all means my poor heart can guess. 
Only the sound of the lovers’ first’ kiss— 
But, oh, the joy of a moment like this! 
Ouly a passionate and fond caress— 
Falling the softly breathed, low-whispered “‘ Yes.” 
Ouly a mau’s vow of eternal love 
Wiluch is laughed yo hh o’er above— 
nly 


Ouly a dull, weary pain in my heart, 

Because of all love I kuow but love’s smart: 
- Only a scalding and envious tear 

As I murmur “ God bless you, Louie dear!” 

Only an old wound now wounded anew, 

At the thought of the time he loved me too. 

Only-a heart-break, and then a low cry, 

And I tind myself praying that I may die— 

uly 


Only God’s angel, who, like Noah’s dove, 

Comes, bearing to man a message of love. 

Only a failing and world-weary soul 

Brought safely through suff’ring unto its goal. 

Only an aching heart cured of its pain— 

A woman’s, yet uever to ache again. 

Only one less for the cold earth to bear, 

For whom, on the ae there's not one to care— 
nly! 


Is’t only one more life marked ‘‘ A Mistake?” 

Only another one lost for Love’s sake ? 

Only another heart, weary and sore? 

Only one other who now is no more ? 

Or is it a chord in a minor key, 

Whose melody sings to you and to me 

Of long rest after brief weariness found— 

After the discord, a grand burst of sound— 
Only D. J. 


Lower One, a widow, forty-two, medium height, dark, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. 

Gove, Lavret and Bueie, three young men in the 
Royal Marines, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Glove is medium 
height, good-looking. Laurel is tall, dark, good-looking. 
Bugle is medium height, fond of music. 

Litty, Lorrre and Epirus, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Lilly is twenty- 
eight, tall, dark, good-looking. Lottie is twenty-four, 
medium height, fair, fond of home and dancing. Edith 
is twenty, medium height, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Amy, Ivy, Lexa, and MIL.icent, four friends, would 
like to correspond with four young men. Amy is 
twenty-two, tall, dark, fond of home and children. Ivy 
is nineteen, medium height, dark, good-looking, of a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of music and dancing. Lena is 
twenty, medium height, dark, fond of dancing. Milli- 
cent is eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, fond of 
music and singing. 

R. 1. M., E. D., C. 8., and L. M., four seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with four young 
ladies. R.I. M. is twenty-two, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-looking. E. D. is twenty, medium 
height, dark, fond of home and children. C. 8. is nine- 
teen, medium height, fair, biue eyes, fond of home and 
music. L. M. is eighteen, tall, dark. 

W. H., of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. 

Rotanp and VERDANT, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with twe young ladies. Roland is eighteen. 
Verdant is twenty, good-looking. Respondents must be 


seventeen, tall, light hair; hiua eyes, fond of home and 
children. "> 


P 





Faywy, Powe and Apa, three friends, would like to 
correspoud with three young men with a view to matvi- 
mony. 

Dark-Erep Nett and Dasutna Karte, two cousins, 
would like to co: ud with two young men. - Dark- 
eyed Nell is twenty-two, fond of home and-children. 
Dashing Kate is eighteen, fond of music and dancing. 
ee must be between nineteen ‘and ‘tweuty- 
three. 

A. M. Z., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a young lady. 

Exsz von Boeck, fair, blue eyes, fond of dancing, 


would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Awna is responded to by—Harry M. 

M. P. by—Pauline. fair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond 
of music and dancing. : 

_ G. F. by—Trixy, eighteen, dark, good-looking, of alov- 
ing disposition. 

Inng& Borstar by—Eliza W., twenty, medium heigit, 
oor hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
lome. 

Doe’s NosE by—Pauline, thirty-eight, tall, dark hair, 
grey eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home aud 
children. 

Rosin by—Alice R., eighteen, medium height, fond of 
music. 

Mipsuip Rouiick by—Annie E., twenty, tall, brown 
hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home 


aud children. 


Bow Frenpz8 by—Emma T., nineteen, medium heicht, 
bes hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 

ome, 

JOLLY ForETopman by—Nellie M., eighteen, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, foud of 
home and music. 

Jack Prasour by—Aileen, eighteen, tall, fair, blue, 


| eyes, fond of home. 


Homesick by—Gipsy, nineteen, tall, dark, brown eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 


Fanny by—Arthur, twenty. 

Hanyang by—Albert, seventeen. 

Lortr by—Nesta, nineteen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children. 
SHattLeToo by—Ethel, twenty, tall, fair hair, brown 
eyes. , 

BLacx-EYED Suz by—Moping Kitie, twenty-four, fair, 
blue eyes. 

Saucy Puss by—Mazardo, twenty-three, tall, light 
hair, blue eyes, fond of home and music. 

Maltpi£ by—Rat’o, nineteen, dark, hazel eyes, fond of 
dancing. 

MaeGiz by—Robin, fair. 

JEANNIE by—Loug Hookey, tall, fair. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any. part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpox Reaver, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirk and Fasuion, Vols, I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

EvErropr’s JourNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpow Reaper. 
Price Four Shillugs and Sixpence. 


Also the Trrtz and Inpzx to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. ; 


NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 217, 218), contdining EX CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with Complete Novelette, Illustrated. Price 
Oue Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of tue Lowpon Reaper, 934, Strand, W.v. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mazu- 
scripts; As they are sent to us voluntarily authors. 
should retain copies. 





Lendon ; Published for the Proprietors at 334, Straid,-dy 
A. Surra & Co. 





